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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocationat Association, Columbus, Ohio 


Opportunities in Adult Education 


The average educator thinks of edu- 
cation in terms of children only. Per- 
haps his views are not so much different 
from those of the average citizen. It 
should not be a matter for surprise, 
therefore, when so-called economy pro- 
grams eliminate ‘‘night schools’ as 
one of the outstanding items of ‘‘ex- 
travagance’’ in local school expendi- 
tures. 

It is with the many obstacles con- 
fronting adult education in mind that 
the writer emphasizes the opportunities 
in such education which will be offered 
in the next decade. The majority of 
A.V.A. News Bulletin readers will, of 
course, be interested in the vocational 
education phases of the adult education 
program. About two years ago an 
editorial appeared in one of our national 
journals a chunk which read as 
follows: ‘““The great task of America 
is not to get a living, we may take that 
for granted. The great task is so to 
establish the values of life that an art 
of living shall emerge among the 
masses.’” It is evident that we took too 
much for granted in those more pros- 
perous days. The art of living must not 
be forgotten. Neither can we overlook 
the fact that, so long as food, clothing 
and shelter are essential to mankind, 
getting a living will be important. 
It requires no unusual vision, therefore, 
to foresee the place which vocational 
education will occupy in the vast adult 
education program which must be 
projected if the problems of recon- 
struction are to be met honestly and 
squarely. 

We need look no further than the 
present emergency to perceive our 
opportunities for adult training. The 
hope of millions of industrially un- 
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employed may be a vocational training 
program which will bridge the gap 
between present idleness and future 


employment. Adequate programs of 
agricultural relief must include an 
educational training .program which 
will bring about a readjustment and a 
reorganization of the farm business. 
Home Economics training for adults 
faces problems fully as challenging. 
It has the problems of the home 
resulting from the industrial era. It has 
problems resulting from changes in 
social conditions. It has the major 
responsibility in meeting the problems 
consequent to reduced Limily income. 

Only a few examples of emergency 
training for adults can be mentioned. 
The program of free adult education 


classes being conducted in New York 
is outstanding. The writer had the 
privilege of observing phases of this 
program late in March. At that time, 
approximately one thousand teachers 
were employed and more than forty 
thousand students were enrolled. The 
potential results of this training pro- 
gram are so evident that it would seem 
desirable for vocational directors in 
other states to approach state relief 
commissions in behalf of similar co- 
Operative arrangements. 

The problem of unidentified youth 
has captured the imagination and 
attracted the active interest of the 
public mind. Vocational education may 
not have the major responsibility for 
the “‘hitch-hikers"’ but it does have a 
much more definite obligation toward 
the group of unidentified youth who 
have not taken to the road. No group 
in either urban or rural life are more in 
need of educational, recreational and 
social opportunities than the group of 
young men on farms, sixteen to twenty- 
five years of age. Part of this group have 
been employed in agriculture. Others of 
them have returned to the farm because 
of industrial unemployment. During 
the present year, one state has con- 
ducted approximately one hundred and 
seventy-five courses for this group with 
more than three thousand, five hundred 
young men enrolled. The ‘‘live at 
home’’ programs conducted by vo- 
cational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics teachers, particularly in the 
south, combine vocational training and 
actual food and clothing relief. 

Education has emphasized, tradition- 
ally, the training necessary to fit youth 
for the new problems of adult life. In 
the next decade millions of adults in 
the nation wi!l be facing new situations 
which are as new to them as the future 
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Vocational Training in Industry 
By F. J. CuesterMan, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennyslvania 
Pittsburgh 

Since arriving in Kansas City, I have 
been tremendously impressed with what 
is being done here in vocational 
training. 

We have also developed throughout 
Pennsylvania what we consider a very 
strong vocational education program. 
In Pittsburgh we have several trade 
schools for boys and girls, and we are 
particularly proud of the Clifford B. 
Connelley Trade School for Boys, which 
has one of the best plants that you will 
find anywhere. On our payroll are a 
number of the graduates of this school, 
and they are the better workmen for 
this previous training that they have 
received. 

It was mv feeling that you might be 
interested in hearing something that 
we, in industry, are doing along vo- 
cational lines, and I, therefore, choose 
as my topic tonight, Vocational Train- 
ing in Industry. | must, of necessity, 
draw on my own experience and on 
that of The Bell Telephone Company 
of Pennsylvania, with which I am 
connected. For a number of years, we 
have been following a regularly system- 
atized and fully organized method of 
vocational training. Some of it may be 
familiar to you, but I hope to furnish 
a few new thoughts which may be of 
some value. I believe that probably the 
first question that must be definitely 
answered is, ‘‘Why do we train men in 
industry?” This question can be ar- 
swered briefly by saying that the main 
purpose of training is to increase pro- 
duction, to lower costs, and to improve 
the quality of service or product. There 
is no altruism in industrial training. 
It is just good business. Of course, those 
receiving training are benefitted in 


several distinct ways, as for example 
by increased responsibility and higher 
salaries; but if business were not 
directly benefitted, the chances are that 
training would not occupy our minds 
nearly as much as it does now. 

One of the difficulties in making our 
training program more effective, was 
the fact that we were suffering from 
the apparent effort to separate it, under 
a training staff, from the job admini- 
stration, or line organization. The line 
organization—the actual producers in 
an industry—must be made conscious of 
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this situation and be made to realize 
that training is, and always must be, 
their direct responsibility. This re- 
sponsibility cannot be transferred to 
any training staff organization, and 
both the line and staff organizations 
should at all times remember that the 
main purpose of the training program 
is not the setting up of courses or 
centralized schools, or even training 
foremen; it is to improve the individual 
performance of workers. 

At some periods in our training 
activities, it seemed to appear, un- 
fortunately, that the mechanics of 
training became more important than 
the employees receiving this training. 
This condition corresponds, I believe, 
to a similar condition in other industries 
whereby routines connected with oper- 
ations become so cumbersome that they 
hamper the actual operations them- 
selves. The staff organization may 
advise on the administration of certain 
training activities, but such training 


should only be applied after the line 
organization has informed the staff 
what it wants, when it wants it, where 
it wants it, who is to receive it, and 
who is to teach it. In other words, the 
staff may, for convenience or eco- 
nomical reasons, carry on Certain train- 
ing activities, but only under complete 
control, in the final analysis, of the line 
organization. 

A good example of this is the cen- 
tralized school so common in recent 
years within industries. In my judg- 
ment responsibility for the successful 
operation of the centralized school 
from the standpoint of results, rests 
upon the line organization. While it is 
true in practically all cases that it is 
administered by the staff, nevertheless 
the line organization furnishes all of 
the students, provides all of the in- 
structors from their ranks, tells the 
staff what it wants taught, and finally, 
the manner in which it wants it taught. 
A centralized school in industry, there- 
fore, becomes merely a tool of every 
supervisor and, as such, is merely an 
aid to him in carrying out his in- 
structional responsibilities. A real step 
forward was taken when this funda- 
mental idea was well established in 
every supervisor's mind from foreman 
to department head. 

It has been stated that the following 
essentials cover good employment con- 
ditions: 

1. To know what we want our people 
to do, 

2. To have a source from which to 
draw prospective workers, 

3. To select those who are best 
qualified for the particular work in 
question, 

4. To train them so as to make them 
more proficient, and 

5. To pay them on a just basis. 

In other words, we have: 

1. Job analysis 

2. Sources of labor supply 

3. Selection of applicants 

4. Training 

5. Wages 

A brief analysis of the above will 
prove the value of training, as it affects 
employment conditions. For effective 
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training, we must have job analysis. 
This analysis for training prospects 
provides us with a “‘measuring stick’’ 


to be — in determining the 
sources of supply and the selection of 
applicants. 


On what can be built the foundation 
of ‘‘ payment on a just basis’’, if it is not 
a man’s progress through his training 
period? I believe that supervisory people 
throughout the organization should 
become more firmly grounded in the 
belief that any great betterment which 
may be expected in our future business 
progression, lies in bringing our forces 
to maximum production in a minimum 
period of time. I know of no better way 
to accomplish this than the full ac- 
ceptance of all instructional responsi- 
bilities by supervisors. 

In order to give you a well-rounded 
idea of vocational training as we apply 
it, I shall start with the employment 
of the workman. 

When an applicant is first employed, 
he is given what might be called an 
introduction to the Telephone business. 
This is done either by means of a short, 
one or two days’, course in a centralized 
school, or by a competent supervisor 
‘on the job’’. At this time we attempt 
to give him an appreciation of his job, 
his possibilities and his Company. He 
is told about our policy of progression 
by means of qualification grades (which 
I will explain later), the Sickness 
Benefit Plan which we have in our 
Company, Stock Purchase Plan, Savings 
Plan, Insurance Plan, Safety First Aid, 
Plan of Employee Representation, Pub- 
lic Relations Policies, Working Con- 
ditions, etc. 

This sounds like a pretty heavy 
schedule, but we do not attempt to go 
into the details of these plans and 
policies. Rather we outline them briefly, 
touching the high spots, emphasizing 
the points applicable to him in his 
resent situation, explaining to him 
that any details which he may desire 
are covered in a booklet, a copy of 
which is given to him at-this time. 

Progression from this point on in 
the various crafts within the Telephone 
organization, is based upon the ability 
of the workman to master the knowl- 
edge and skill in the various grades of 
qualifications. These qualifications, or 
job analyses, were carefully worked out 
some years ago, and are being contin- 
ually revised from time to time as 
conditions and specifications change. 

At this point, I would like to enlarge 
on the subject of these qualifications I 
have just mentioned. 

A very complete job analysis was 
made of each of the various crafts in 
our business. This analysis, of course, 
containing all of the job operations 
within a particular craft, from appren- 
tice to first-class workman. After some 
years of study, these job operations 
were grouped into grades within a 





given craft, the number of such grades 
ranging from seven to twelve and pro- 
viding definite progressive steps in a 
practical learning sequence, from ap- 
prentice to first-class workman. 

Later, we established a step-by-step 
wage schedule, tied in with these 
graded qualifications—a most impor- 
tant consideration. 

Immediately a new employee is en- 
gaged, plans are made by the foreman 
for instructing him. As the immediate 
supervisor and therefore the most 
directly concerned with the progress of 
the individual employee, it is his duty 
to recognize his responsibility, ac- 
quaint the emplovee with the knowl- 
edge, and train him in the skill and 
performance necessary for each succes- 
sive class and grade. 

The workman, on the other hand, is 
made to recognize that his advance- 
ment must, in a large measure, be due 
to the friendly guidance of his super- 
visor. 
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The latter, realizing that his own 
success is involved with that of the 
workman, is obligated to take the 
initiative and, by personal instruction 
and friendly criticism, make sure that 
the employee acquires the education 
and training necessary at each stage of 
his progress. 

The supervisor must appreciate that 
he is a representative of both manage- 
ment and the emplovee, and the inter- 
preter of regulations and specifications, 
and, therefore, must charge himself 
with the responsibility for promptly 
securing and furnishing a proper answer 
to any question which may arise re- 
lating to the employee. The supervisor 
is in a position to anticipate the source 
of any dissatisfaction in the minds of 
his men, and either remedy the fault or 
call upon his superior for assistance in 
adjusting the matter. 

Our method of applying qualifications 
provides a uniform plan to assure that 
all qualifications which are believed to 
be. essential, are considered and made a 
part of the requirements in the case of 
each employee. 
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In the plan, as we have set it up, 
there are introduced but three attri- 
butes—knowledge, skill and perform- 
ance. Of course, it is recognized that 
there are many other attributes which 
are necessary, such as, punctuality, 
reliability, initiative, energy, intelli- 
gence, etc. 

It is apparent, however, that certain 
of these attributes are, to a large extent, 
covered by knowledge, skill and per- 
formance; therefore, these three are 
believed to be most essential and those 
which can be determined in a practical 
manner. 

These three attributes have been 
given equal weights for all grades and 
classes of workmen, because it is held 
that they are of equal value. An em- 
ployee cannot be said to have made 
real progress, except by having attained 
a predetermined standard in each. 

When the employee is first put to 
work, his supervisor gives him the 
lowest grade qualifications in his craft, 
which we, for convenience, call Appren- 
tice ‘A’’ grade. He is told that before 
he will be considered for promotion, he 
must master the knowledge, skill and 
performance items of the job operations 
listed in that qualification. It then be- 
comes the dual responsibility of the 
supervisor to teach the man these job 
operations and the man’s responsibility 
to learn these job operations before 
advancement can be had. 

When these job operations have been 
mastered to the satisfaction of the 
supervisor, he is given the next set of 
job operations, which we, again for 
convenience, will call Apprentice “'B" 
grade. At this time, assuming that a 
minimum period of a few months has 
elapsed, the workman is given an 
increase in salary. The same thing hap- 
pens now in the Apprentice “'B"’ grade, 
and so on, until the first-classworkman 
grade has been reached, and with it the 
first-class workman's wage, this top 
level being reached by the progressive 
steps of both job operations and wage 
increases by grades, as outlined above. 

In our particular business, having as we 
do small groups of workmen scattered 
over large areas, as well as large groups 
of workmen centered in the metro- 
politan areas, we have two logical 
courses to follow in vocational train- 
ing work. 

Assuming, first, that the supervisors 
have been properly instructed in how 
to teach their workmen (I will enlarge 
later on Supervisory Training), this 
vocational training may best be done 
either ‘‘on the job’’ or in centralized 
schools. I think you will agree with me 
that both have their place in vocational 
training in industry. Of course, ‘on the 
job’’ training must, of necessity, com- 
prise by far the greater amount of 
training given. 

This is properly so, because, assuming 
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that the supervisor himself is properly 
trained in instructional methods, and 
assuming that he properly applies these 
methods, training can usually be much 
more effectively put across than in a 
centralized school, where “‘on the job” 
conditions can only be partly simulated, 
and where actual production is not 
involved. 

It is mighty disheartening and dis- 
couraging to an employee to teach him 
how to do a certain job operation; then, 
after he has mastered it and completed 
the building up of that particular job, 
to be told to destroy his work, so that 
some other fellow can use the material 
for instruction. In other words, we all 
like to feel that when we have com- 
pleted a job, we have really done some- 
thing constructive and lasting, and it 
seems pretty hard, after taking pains 
to complete a job in a first-class manner, 
to have some instructor tear it apart. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I realize 
that there is a need in industry for the 
centralized training school, where 
workmen can be brought in singly or in 

roups to be taught some phase of the 
usiness which can be more con- 
veniently and more economically taught 
at such locations. What I am em- 
phasizing, however, is that the ideal 
training school is ‘‘on the job’’ under 
most conditions. Of course, this “‘on 
the job’’ training must be tempered 
with the knowledge of possible inter- 
ference with customer service and that, 
if production records are maintained 
in too strict a sense, it tends to penalize 
the supervisor, due to the time neces- 
sary for instructional purposes. 

All in all, our best results, except for 
special phases of instructign in the art 
of telephony, are accomplished by 
trained supervisors giving instructions 
“on the job’’. 

Both centralized schools and ‘‘on 
the job”’ training have a distinct place, 
and I believe a complete training pro- 
gram should carry both. So much for 
the methods used in training workmen. 
Let us now discuss the sufervisor’s 
training. 

About ten years ago, we discovered, 
rather to our amazement, that our 
supervisors were not as efficient as we 
thought they were. Most of the super- 
visors were the older and more ex- 
perienced men in the business, and had 
grown up about like Topsy, by virtue 
of being, in most cases, the oldest man 
in the particular group, rather than the 
best man. At that time, we instituted 
a series of supervisory training con- 
ferences, covering both the supervisory 
and managerial responsibilities of their 
jobs. We even went so far as to actually 
teach these supervisors certain things 
regarding our specifications, about 
which we discovered they had little 
knowledge. 

After about four years of this type of 
training, we began to see real results 


in our supervision. Then, at that time, 
we suddenly discovered that we were 
telling a supervisor that his three major 
responsibilities were supervisory, mana- 
gerial and instructional, and that we 
had given him no tool with which to 
aid him in carrying on his instructional 
responsibilities. 

We found that, by and large, the 
supervisors were doing a first-class 
piece of work in supervising and mana- 
ging their jobs, but a mighty poor one 
in instructing their workmen. At that 
time our centralized school was running 
at capacity, and about the only thing 
the supervisor did was to send the 
workman into the school, and trust to 
good luck that he learned enough about 
the job in school to be able to produce. 
In other words, we let the instructors 
in the school assume all training 
responsibility. 
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mighty poor one in in- 
structing their workmen. 











Prior to this time, much study had 
been given to the subject of teaching 
supervisors how to teach by some of 
our staff people, and a course of train- 
ing was set up to teach supervisors the 
easy and practical ways to impart 
knowledge to their workmen. This 
course we have called the Vocational 
Teachers Training Course. 

Practically every supervisor has taken 
this course and, as a result, has come to 
realize that this instructional responsi- 
bility was his, just the same as his 
managerial and supervisory responsi- 
bilities. Furthermore, it gave him a 
practical method of teaching his work- 
men ‘‘on the job’’. 

Roughly, this method is somewhat 
similar to the so-called ‘“‘four-step’’ 
method of instruction outlined in 
several books on foreman training, 
including those of Charles R. Allen. 

This course, which extends over a 
period of three or four weeks, brings 
the supervisor to a realization of why 
we train, our old method of training, 
his responsibility for training, the 
advantages of the various types of 
training, the job of both the learner 
and the teacher, and finally what we 
consider the best practical method of 
teaching. Most of you are quite familar 
with such a course, and I do not believe 
it is essential to go into detail in 
describing it. 
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After becoming acquainted with the 
thoughts back of the course and being 
sold to the value of it, the supervisors 
are brought to a point where they 
actually analyze portions of their job 
within the classroom, breaking them 
down into their component parts in 
good teaching order. Finally they 
actually teach, by the method referred 
to above, a number of lessons within 
the class. After each of the lessons, the 
whole group contributes to the dis- 
cussion of the effectiveness of the 
lesson and constructively criticize the 
technique of the teacher. 


Primarily, this vocational teachers 
training course was set up to teach the 
supervisor how to teach, but it went 
much farther than that. For one thing, 
it brought home forcibly to the super- 
visor that he did not know as much 
about his job as he thought he did. 


I might illustrate this by citing an 
experience that was encountered in the 
first course of this kind that we con- 
ducted. During the first week of the 
course, am attempt was made to give 
the class all of the necessary foundation 
as to why we needed a better teaching 
method and how to go about it. It was 
explained to them that they were to 
write at least twenty lessons in detail, 
just as they should be taught to a 
workman, using the four steps: prep- 
aration, presentation, application and 
test. 

Each of the members of the class was 
then furnished with pencil and paper. 
For about five minutes not a pencil 
moved. Finally one of the supervisors, 
in rather a shame-faced manner, asked 
if by any chance we had a specification 
on a certain subject handy. We got it 
for him and soon his pencil was going 
at ‘‘full tilt’. In a minute or so, another 
man, in a whisper, asked if he could 
have a certain specification. Pretty 
soon, practically all of the specification 
qualifications regarding the operation 
of the Telephone business, were on the 
table in front of these supervisors. 

Suddenly it dawned on the instructor 
that here was a group of picked super- 
visors who actually could not sit down 
and write out the details of their job 
without referring to specifications, al- 
though they were all of the highest 
type that we could get together into 
this first class. Incidentally, it was an 
eye-opener to the supervisors them- 
selves. 

This Vocational Teachers Training 
Course developed other interesting fea- 
tures on the side. It showed us in many 
cases where the weak spots in our 
supervision were; that is, we discovered 
that the supervisor taking this Teachers 
Training Course could, in many in- 
cidents, hardly be expected to teach 
workmen under him, due to the fact 
that he himself did not know speci- 
fications. 
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Furthermore, this course gave us a 
very good line on the individual super- 
visors ability to absorb training, and 
his possible limitations from the mana- 
gerial standpoint of the job. Thus you 
will see that this Vocational Teachers 
Training Course not only placed the 
supervisors in a better position to in- 
telligently and systematically instruct 
their workmen, but it also gave us an 
insight into the ability of the super- 
visor which we had never had before. 

Now as to the checking of results 
obtained by this method of vocational 
instruction. First of all, each foreman 
has a form of report for each employee 
under his supervision, covering the 
grade of qualifications in which each 
employee happens to be. When the 
employee has successfully passed the 
foreman’s test on knowledge, skill and 
performance on the items in his quali- 
fication grade, the foreman signs the 
form and it is then forwardzdto the 
Superintendent for review. 

This provides a complete training 
record, grade by grade, of «ach work- 
man and also a check as to the effective- 
ness of the training done by the super- 
visor. 

Now as to what we are doing on 
vocational training at the present time. 
To be sure, in line with other in- 
dustries, we are not employing great 
numbers of men these days. The outline 
I have given above, regarding our vo- 
cational training, is our program. 
That program is still in effect in a 
modified way. 

Back in the days of 1927, 1928 and 
1929, the program operated very ef- 
fectively and men kept on progressing 
through the grades in an _ orderly 
fashion. Then along came the Fall of 
1929 with its declining activity in 
operations. We were not employing 
men. Increases were almost brought to 
a standstill and we began to slow down 
our vocational training program. But 
like the old proverb: “Time and tide 
wait for no man’’, you cannot stop 
vocational training. It goes on just as 
long as a workman is on the job; he is 
learning something every day. 

Here was a problem of a general 
cessation as regards increases and pro- 
motions from grade to grade, that we 
had never faced before. There were no 
promotions because of lack of personnel 
movement. Why train a man for a grade 
above his present one, if there was no 
opening in that particular grade for 
that man? In other words, it did not 
seem advisable to continue teaching 
employees in grades above that in which 
they were working during this period. 
Our thoughts, therefore, were directed 
to bettering the personnel in the grades 
in which they then were. 

With this in mind, we made a survey 
of the entire group of workmen to 
discover just how close their knowledge 
of qualification grades approached their 


corresponding level of salary. You will 
remember that it has only been within 
the last six years that we have been 
following the practice outlined earlier 
in my talk. 

We were rather startled at some of 
the comparisons we found. For example, 
we found a number of employees 
getting wages which corresponded to 
a very high grade of qualifications and 
yet, on checking with the supervisor, 
we found that their knowledge of such 
qualifications was not at a corres- 
ponding level. 

Therefore. we decided to use this 
period of depression to bring up all of 
our workmen through the lower grades 
to the grade in which they now are. It 
Was quite surprising to us the number 
of employees who had just grown up 
in the organization insofar as salary 
was concerned, but who were below the 





We feel that we have 
been doing a good work 
not only in continuing 
the vocational training 
of the force, but also in 
maintaining morale 
through these distressing 
times. 











qualification grades which warranted 
such wages. 

We feel that we have been doing a 
good work in this respect, not only 
in continuing the vocational training 
of the force, but also in maintaining 
morale through these distressing times. 

To summarize then what we, in the 
Telephone industry, are doing along 
vocational lines, I would say that our 
program contains the following out- 
standing features: 

1. The insistence that the supervisor 
accept al] instructional responsibility 
of his subordinates, following their 
preliminary training in trade schools or 
centralized schools. 

2. The use of centralized schools for 
special training activities. 

3. The establishment of a coordinated 
step-by-step wage schedule correspond- 
ing to the various grades, from appren- 
tice to first-class workman. 

4. The establishment of a vocational 
teachers’ training course for supervisors. 

5. The re-training of employees in 
grades with which they are not thor- 
oughly familiar. 

It is my firm belief that we have only 
scratched the surface as regards training, 
and that when the corner is turned and 
the skies again are blue, that we will 
make a fuller application of sound 
vocational principles as they have al- 
ready been established. 


It is to groups and organizations such 
as the American Vocational Association 
that industry must turn for guidance in 
vocational training work. This is true 
not only of the smaller organizations 
which do not have the facilities or the 
money to do the necessary research and 
development work, but of the larger 
ones as well. 

It has been a real pleasure to me to 
have met with you here in Kansas City. 
Those of us in Pittsburgh who are in- 
terested in this vocational training 
movement—and there are scores—are 
delighted at the thought of the possi- 
bility of your holding a convention in 
our city, and I sincerely trust that your 
Executive Committee will accept our 
most cordial invitation to do so. 

I can assure you a royal and en- 
thusiastic welcome on the part of the 
men and women of the many organi- 
zations interested in vocational train- 
ing. 


Vocational Education Opportuni<y 


Opportunity, ‘tis said, will knock then 
come no more 

When once it stops to call and fails to 
find you in. 

Yet day by day it stands before your 
very door 

To call to you to fight, and work, and 
win! 


Nothing is static—nothing ever comes 
to rest; 

We live to work, and work and live to 
play the game. 

It’s glorious to know that you have 
done your best, 

To gain or lose, and then to win again 
is FAME. 


Weep not for jobs that go and come, 
then pass away. 

Wail not for olden days or better times, 
my man. 

I offer you another chance for each new 
day 

To train yourself to work and LOVE 
and live again. 


‘Tis you alone, my friend, as it will 
ever be 

Must plan to win; then slowly climbing 
rung by rung 

You reach the open gate of opportunity 

And find there FORTUNE glowing like 


the rising sun. H. A. TigEMANN 


The President’s Message 


Continued from Page 1 


problems of youth. We project national 
and state conferences to discuss needed 
readjustments in industry, agriculture 
and the home. It may be possible that 
similar changes are needed in vocational 
education in order that adequate vo- 
cational training opportunties for 
adults may become an integral part of 
the vocational program in all states. 
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Vocational Education and the 
Problems of the Present 
Emergency 


The American Vocational Association 
initiated in early April the plan of 
holding a Conference to consider the 
part which vocational education was 
playing and could play in the immediate 
emergency and the days of recon- 
struction ahead. The cooperation of 
the American Council on Education 
and of the National Education Asso- 
Ciation was invited and given with 
enthusiasm and practical assistance. 
The meetings of the Conference which 
became known as the Citizens Con- 
ference on Vocational Education and 
the Problems of Reconstruction, were 
held at the Willard Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C. May 4th and 5th, 1933. 
The purposes of the Conference were set 
forth in an outline submitted to all 
those invited to the Conference as 
follows: 

‘1. To bring the experience of the 
country together on the work already 
done through vocational education to 
meet the emergency of unemployment, 
the depressed conditions of agriculture, 
the problems of the demands for econ- 
omy upon the home, and the emer- 
gency needs of commerce and industry. 

2. To plan a program of vocational 
education to take care of the problems 
of youth who are leaving school and 
joining the ranks of the unemployed; 
of workers who have been displaced 
by technological advances and who 
must be trained for new jobs; of men 
and women who must return to the 
land either as full-time or part-time 
cultivators of the soil; of farm boys 
who must be prepared for'the new day 
and of farmers who must increase their 
skill to compete in the intensive 
struggle; of home makers who must be 
trained to conserve to the fullest 
extent the resources of the home to 
maintain the former standard of living; 
and of unemployed men and women to 
help keep up their morale. 

“The conference will be made up of 
three delegates each, from representative 
national organizations dealing with 
agriculture, commerce, labor, industry, 
education, home making and civic and 
social welfare, and of individual repre- 
sentatives as follows: State super- 
intendents of public instruction, State 
directors of vocational education, and 
fifty delegates selected at large from 
among leaders in the vocational fields 
covered by the Conference. 

The Conference will be organized 
for the presentation of formal papers 
and extended discussion. Each session 
of two hours will be divided approxi- 
mately into forty-five minutes for 
formal address and one hour and 
fifteen minutes for discussion. 

‘The Conference will have one com- 
mittee, namelv: The Committee on 
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Program and Plan, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the vocational groups 
composing the Conference. All reso- 
lutions presented to the conference will 
be referred to this Committee. The 
Committee will formulate an emer- 
gency and long-time program for vo- 
cational education to be presented and 
discussed at the last session of the 
Conference."’ 

To carry out these purposes there 
were four sessions of the Conferences. 
The first related to emergency problems. 
The second to the problems of readjust- 
ment which must be faced in bringing 
millions of people back into employ- 
ment. The third session looked farther 
ahead to the requirements upon vo- 
cational education in the new day and, 
finally, the fourth session was given 
over to the consideration of a program 
for the task ahead for vocational 
education. 

The Plan of the Conference was set 
forth with specific suggestions con- 
cerning the types of things to be dis- 
cussed in each of the sessions in the 
following terms: 


First Sesston— 


The subject of the first session will 
be Vocational Education and the Problems 
of Unemployment and Emergency Relief. 
Under this title will be discussed the 
work which is being done and which 
can be done as an aid in dealing with 
the problems of unemployment and 
emergency relief by agricultural, home 
making, and trade and industrial schools 
and classes. Such subjects as_ the 
following will be considered: 

Training for emergency jobs. 

Training in gardening for those who 
are On part-time work or who are 
on emergency jobs. 

Training for “The Live at Home 
Program.” 

Training of home makers who are in 
need of help to make the income 
from relief or from part-time work 
go as far as possible. 

Training in repair of clothing, house- 
hold, equipment and farm ma- 
chinery. 

Training for the wandering and un- 
adjusted boys. 

Vocational rehabilitation of handi- 
capped people. 

Training to keep up the morale of 
unemployed and partially employ- 
ed workers. 

SECOND Sgssion— 

The subject of the second session will 
be Vocational Education and the Problems 
of Readjustment. Under this title the 
problems of the immediate future will 
be discussed with reference to what 
vocational education can do to help 
bring about a readjustment of the 
abnormal conditions in the various 
vocational fields. Such subjects as the 
following will be discussed: 

Training for new work of men and 
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women whose jobs have been 
taken away by technological 
changes displacing workers with 
machines in office and industry. 

Training in part-time classes to 
advance the knowledge and skill 
of the workers in industry, home, 
office, and on the farm in order to 
meet the new conditions. 

Training in the use of the land for 
those who are returning to the 
land from the industrial centers. 

Training for a combination of agri- 
cultural and industrial and clerical 
work. 

Training for greater efficiency in the 
home to meet the problems of re- 
adjusted income. 

Training for disabled workers and 
for those whose morale has been 
broken. 


TuHirpD SEsston— 


The subject of the third session will 
be Vocational Education and the Problems 
of the New Day. A farther look will be 
taken in this session into the future to 
consider what each vocational interest 
may expect from vocational education. 
Subjects such as the following will be 
discussed : 

Training which will prepare for more 
intensive Competition in commerce 
and industry. 

Training in agriculture to meet the 
need for crop diversification, farm 
reorganization and the newer prob- 
lems of management. 

Training in the educational phases of 
cooperation. 

Training in home making to make 
the home self-contained to a larger 
degree. 

Study and experimentation in the 
community planning of education 
in relation to vocations. 

Larger practical programs in in- 
dustrial arts, agriculture and home 
economics in the elementary and 
high schools, in order to keep youth 
in school. 

Training in vocations to absorb a 
larger portion of those who would 
otherwise go into employment 
before eighteen. 

Vocational guidance of youth, dis- 
placed adults, and vocationally 
handicapped people. 


Fourtu Session— Projecting an Emergency 
and Long-Time Program for Vocational 
Education. 


This session will be devoted to a 
consideration of what vocational edu- 
cation can do immediately, as indicated 
by the experience of the last three 
years. What problems of readjustment 
must be considered in the scope of 
vocational education as a long-time 
program. The task ahead for vo- 
cational education will be summarized. 
The report of the Committee on 
Program and Plan will be considered in 
detail by the Conference at this Session. 


Continued on Page 17 
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The Effect of Cooperation on 
Agriculture 


By R. M. Green, Kansas State College 
Department of Agricultural Fconomic 
Cooperative action in any industry 

effects first of all, if it is successful, a 

situation in which industry gains must 

come from industry output. It mini 
mizes the possibility of the gait 
part of an industry being the losses 

another part. It commits industiy a 

little closer to that old doctrine o} 

‘*He who will not work, shall not e. 

Since agriculture can neither produce 

by selling a seed on the clever ide. of 

growing, nor finance itself by ;2ssing 
the hat, it stands to gain from any 
further extension of the principle of 
profit, in proportion to production oi 
volume of wealth or services furnished 
for distribution. Sharing the net : “turns 
for the services of distribution in pro- 
portion to the wealth furnished seems 
to be a sounder basis for distribution 
than mere competition to annex margins 
between price and cost. To reserve the 
direction of distribution to those mosi 
successful in annexing margins is not 
conducive to the production of all the 
wealth of which producers are capable. 

Secondly, cooperation in placing an 
added premium on production, allies 
itself with the doctrine that acquisition 
of wealth should be in proportion to 
production. It does not on the one 
hand absolutely limit acquisition, as 
some socialistic schemes propose, nor 
does it on the other hand promote ac- 
quisition by mere cleverness in ac- 
quiring. Cooperation takes a middle 
ground. It still stimulates individual 
initiative by making it possible for one 
to acquire more than another. At the 
same time it insists that as currency is 
relative to gold or some standard metal, 
so accumulation of wealth shall always 
be relative to productiveness. Cooper- 
ation in agriculture, therefore, in this 
way most effectively allies agriculture 
with good government. It is no mere 
caprice of party politics, that gov- 
ernments, sooner or later, recognize 
their deeper interests in attempts at 
cooperation in agriculture. Since in 
agriculture, neither Insull nor Kruger 
could have fooled mules, hogs, pump- 
kins or turnips like he fooled his 
fellow men, agriculture stands to gain 
in economic equality from any prin- 
ciple of acquisition of wealth in pro- 
portion to production. 


Third, cooperation in agriculture, if 
carried on to a degree to only partially 
effect the results suggested above, forces 
its farmer members to give closer 
attention to business principles, and 
requires that they exercise a closer and 
more intelligent supervision than, 
generally, have citizens of great democ- 
racics. 

\ fourth effect of cooperation will be 

livide farmers into at least two 
mps—those willing to go to the 
.oub!e it takes to exercise one’s rights 

i civilized way and those who think 
civilization is just too much trouble. 
For farmers as for chu ¢1es, professors, 
lodee brothers and all, the idea of *‘a 
united whole’ is a dream. Perfect 
uaion is perhaps best exemplified by 
the contents of an empty hole. 

That may be where the idea of “‘a 
united whole’’ came from. In spite of 
all the talk of peace, brotherhood and 
mutual interest, there is still in the 
business of the next 10 to 20 years of 
reconstruction the necessity for struggle. 
Those who appreciate the advantage of 
efficiency and team work cannot wait 
for those who do not. 

Fourth, cooperation in agriculture 
among those who will cooperate, will 
make it increasingly important that 
improved methods of production be 
used so as to turn out a superior prod- 
uct. 

Fifth, in placing an additional prem- 
ium on production, cooperation benefits 
the non-cooperator as well as the co- 
operator and sharpens the intensive 
individual competition in agriculture 
for more returns from producing more 
product per man. Voluntary cooper- 
ation in controlling supplies is, there- 
fore, improbable. Enforced cooperation 
or cooperation for the price of a subsidy 
implies a measure of government con- 
trol ranging from that of creditor 
control to complete state socialism. 

The necessity of hired or enforced 
control in this respect is already being 
recognized in such proposals as equali- 
zation fees, premiums in acreage allot- 
ment schemes, and in the British Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1931 which 
provides, ‘Once a scheme comes into 
force, every provision is binding on all 
registered producers who do not secure 
specific exemption—No sale of the 
regulated product shall be made by any 
producer who is not either a registered 
producer or a person exempted from 
registration.” 


As long as other main industties are 
largely free of government control, and 
can, therefore, with some freedom 
regulate supplies, agricultural cooper- 
ation in the United States will be more 
interested in control of a sizable part of 
the agricultural industry as a protective 
measure than in the objective of social 
reform. A general increase in the pro- 
duction of all forms of wealth is said 
not only to increase the supplies for use 
but at the same time to furnish the 
increased meaas of purchase. This seems 
almost self-evident at least in the case 
of barter. However, any disproportion- 
ate increase in proluction by agri- 
culture, puts it at some disadvantage 
Since in other industries some measure 
of control over production is exercised, 
there will be increased efforts in agri- 
culture to exercise some more control 
than in the past even if the possible 
extent of that control is decidedly 
limited. 

Government itself is a cooperative 
enterprise with a certain measure of 
compulsion in it ranging from some- 
where near mutual agreement to a 
despotism. By its very nature, agri- 
cultural cooperation can by itself exer- 
cise but little compulsion. It will at 
times have to lean heavily on the arms 
of government. It will be strange, 
therefore, if agricultural cooperation 
does not continue to develop in close 
contact with political developments 
Cooperation is likely to continue as 
much of a political problem as politics 
!s a cooperative problem and_ the 
cooperative movement, try as hard as 
it may, has never been able to entirely 
divorce itself from political prozrams 

In the sixth place, cooperation ia 
agriculture, if carried only to the 
degree of a 25 to 30 per cent control 
of the product of an industry, will give 
local communities a larger supply of 
funds from certain local advantages in 
production which they possess 


As an example, there are 14 counties 
in southwestern Kansas in which about 
10 per cent of the farmers of those 
counties control 35 to 40 per cent of the 
wheat acreage. Acting individually 
these farmers do not know their im- 
portance as factors in supply. They are 
in no position to do such fantastic 
things as misguided leaders have some- 
times suggested to heterogeneous 
groups of farmers. They cannot control 
world suppliers of wheat nor world 
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price levels. They are, however, in a 
section that normally produces a large 
supply of high protein, good milling 
quality wheat. They are located in a 
milling area, such that when the south- 
western hard winter wheat crop is 
small, domestic mill demand can con- 
sume most of the production of the 
area. They are tributary to the Kansas 
City market whose supplies are affected 
to a considerable degree by the crop of 
western and central Kansas. Through a 
terminal marketing agency of their own 
these farmers could at least to some 
degree control the extent to which 
cash prices drop under the future price, 
or as the grain man says, exercise some 
control over the premium basis for 
cash wheat. 


One local cooperative elevator in 
this area by actual record, has in 10 
years prorated back to farmer members 
in the community $83,850.98. Besides 
it is conservatively estimated that local 
buying margins on wheat have been 
lowered 3 cents a bushel at that station. 
Farmers are getting that much more in 
their price than they used to. Figuring 
this 3 cents on the bushels of wheat 
handled at the local station where the 
cooperative is located and adding this 
to the actual prorations over the 10 
year period and there is obtained the 
sum of $311,450.88. This exceeds the 
total tax on farm land and improve- 
ments in 1929 in the county where the 
elevator is located. This sum was left 
in a local community where the com- 
modity handled had been produced. A 
little larger fund was left in a local 
community where so often it is needed 
a great deal more than in large centers 
that are amply supplied with funds 
from other sources. The cooperative 
movement in agriculture is for the 
rural community and towns what in- 
dividual businesses are now finding 
cooperation is in counteracting the 
effects of large centrally controlled 
chains. Relative to the centralization 
of industry in large cities, rural com- 
munities have for a long time stood 
in the same position as individual 
business today stands with respect to 
chains and mergers. Cooperation is a 
counteracting force. 


Historically, in the United States, 
the character of agriculture, as deter- 
mined by soil, climatic, topographic, 
racial, and religious elements, has 
affected cooperation more than cooper- 
ation has yet had time to affect agri- 
culture. With all these and even more 
elements affecting cooperation in the 
United States, it is not strange that the 
more extensive results of cooperation 
must come slowly. The price of a pig 
on Tuesday buys more groceries than 
the progress of agriculture 50 years 
from now, and the avenue to a man’s 
heart is still largely through his 
stomach. 


Tentative Plan for Program 
Agricultural Section Detroit 
Convention 


The Agriculture Section Program 
Committee for the Detroit Meeting of 
the American Vocational Association 
went into action immediately after its 
appointment at Kansas City last Dec- 
ember and has been making progress 
since. They have the following tenta- 
tive proposals to make to you con- 
cerning the character of the program 
for the Detroit Meeting: 


1. No more than two major papers 
will be presented during any one-half 
day session of the program. Each 
major paper presented will be followed 
by a short formal discussion and 
finally by a directed round table study. 
An especial effort will be made to draw 
members of the audience into these 
latter discussions. 


2. A special report and exhibit con- 
cerning Agriculture Education Maga- 
zine is being planned for an early 
appearance upon the program. Your 
Committee has in mind the gaining of 
increased support for this publication 
by giving it this increased emphasis 
upon the program. 

3. The National Research Committee 
of the Agr.culti se Section headed by 
Dr. H. M. Hamlin of Iowa has been 
invited to report the findings of one 
or two recent studies in a two-hour 
session on Saturday morning. 


4. The Thursday morning program 
is being planned to carry a special 
appeal to teachers of vocational agri- 
culture in both public high schools and 
in state schools. 

The Committee has planned to con- 
fine this session to a discussion of 
‘““Methods”’ and has invited Professor 
C. B. Gentry of Connecticut State 
College and Professor R. H. Woods of 
the University of Kentucky to make the 
major presentations. Professor Gentry 
has consented to discuss ‘“Teaching 
Farm Management to High School 
Groups by the Case Method"’, and 
Professor Woods will discuss ‘*Teaching 
Farm Business Reorganization to Eve- 
ning School Groups’’. 


For a long time Professor Gentry has 
made excellent use of the ‘Case 
Method"’ of teaching farm management 
and during the last two years Kentucky 
has been centering their evening school 
work around *’ Business Reorgani- 
zation’. 


5. The Friday morning program has 
been planned to give consideration to 
the problems of ‘‘Land Utilization’’. 
It is proposed to discuss this problem 
from two angles. First, ‘broad national 
policies and programs”’; second, *‘prac- 
tical applications for state and local 
communities’’. 
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6. The program for Friday afternoon 
will concern itself with the problem 
‘Financing the Business of Farming’’. 
First, a resume or review of the “‘Status 
Quo” of Farm Finances in order to 
bring out the many difficulties with 
which we are now faced will be given. 
Second, a discussion of ‘‘Methods of 
Financing and Agencies Available” 
will develop the practical side of this 
difficult problem. Efforts are being 
made to secure outstanding authorities 
to appear on these two programs. 


7. Any of the following members of 
the Agriculture Program Committee 
will appreciate having suggestions from 
you for the furtherance of the com- 
mittee’s plans: 

1. Dr. Sherman Dickinson, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

2. Mr. E. E. Gallup, State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, East Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 

3. Dr. A. K. Getman, Chief, Agri- 
culture Education Bureau, Albany, New 
York. 

4. Mr. L. R. Humpherys, State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

5. Dr. R. M. Stewart, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 

6. Dr. John T. Wheeler, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

7.R. W. Gregory, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana; chairman. 





The recently 
organized life mem- 
bership association 
has not been heard 
from recently but you 
may be reasonably 
certain that some 
scheme is being 
“cooked” up for se- 
curing a long list of 
life members before 
the Detroit Conven- 
tion, December 6 to 9 
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Probable Future Trends in Income 
and Their Effect Upon Rural Life 
By W. E. Grimes, Kansas State College 


Civilization advances or recedes as 
real incomes advance or recede. The 
reasons for this are obvious. Those 
things which characterize civilized man 
as contrasted with the savage are the 
things which he secures with his higher 
income. They are not the result of the 
higher income so much as they are the 
cause of it. Men desire things and in- 
crease their incomes by every desirable 
and possible means until they are able 
to satisfy those wants. The savage 
desires only food and limited shelter 
and clothing. As his wants increase and 
he approaches a civilized state, he is 
forced to increase his income so that 
these newer wants may be satisfied. 
These are truisms which may make the 
solution of the problem of future in- 
comes and standards of living appear 
unduly simple. These problems are not 
simple of solution but depend upon 
those intricate and complex develop- 
ments involved in the advancement of 
people. 

Many people are perplexed by the 
difficulties of the present depression 
and are questioning whether the level 
of incomes of a few years ago will ever 
be reached again and whether the 
advance of civilization which has been 
halted by the depression will ever be 
resumed. As they look about them, 
they see people in distress and often 
lacking the barest necessities of life. 
Children and young people are being 
deprived of educational opportunities 
enjoyed by their older brothers and 
sisters only a few years ago. Heads of 
families are without employment and 
many of them without prospect of em- 
ployment within the immediate future. 
All of this distress on every hand 
naturally tends to discourage people 
and make them wonder if the zenith 
of advancement has not been reached 
and civilization is on the downgrade 
just as it declined following the fall of 
Rome. 

Under these conditions it may be 
worth while to get a little farther away 
from the immediate problems of the 
depression and view the sweep of 
events from a point which permits a 
better and more complete perspective 
of the situation. Are the forces that 
have been driving civilization forward 
so effectively checked by the depression 
that they cannot be revived? Are the 
people of the United States on a 
permanently lower income level with 
the lower standards of living that in- 
evitably accompany such incomes? Are 
the children and young people of both 
today and the future to have the dis- 
advantage of education that is reduced 
both in quantity and quality as com- 
pared to that available to similar 
children and young people in 1928 and 


earlier years? And, of immediate and 
paramount concern to those of us who 
are trained in and devoting our lives to 
educational work, will the services of 
trained educators be less in demand as 
the years go by and will those of us who 
are in educational work find that we 
are devoting our lives to a field that is 
stagnant and our services are bargained 
for in a market that is glutted with 
available teachers? These are some of 
the problems of both the immediate and 
more remote future which have been 
causing educators to spend sleepless 
nights and worried days since the de- 
pression began. A long distance view 
of the forces that drove our economic 
life to the peaks of 1920 and of 1928 
and 1929 and then down to the depths of 
the depression in 1932 aids in fore- 
casting the probable trend of future 
economic events and the character and 
extent of the forces that will result in 
the economic and sozial conditions of 
the future. Also, knowledge of the 
experiences of people preceding, during 
and following similar economic de- 
pressions of the past indicate the course 
which coming events may follow and 
such knowledge aids in formulating 
and effectuating policies and programs 
which will be most helpful. 

To return to the beginning, civili- 
zation advances or recedes as real in- 
comes advance or recede. But what are 
real incomes? Real incomes are the 
exchange value of money incomes. In 
other words one’s real income consists 
of the quantity of goods and services 
which money incomes will buy. The 
purchasing power of money varies from 
time to time so that it is not an accurate 
measure of changes in real income. For 
example, the person who has had a 
reduction of only 10 per cent in his 
money income since 1928 now has a 
higher real income than in 1928. His 
income is less in dollars but it will 
purchase greater quantities of the 
goods and services which are his real 
income. However, the mistake should 
not be made of assuming the changes 
in money income can be ignored. They 
could be ignored if all income were 
speat on the exact day that it was 
received and never before or after its 
receipt. Much money income is spent 
before it is received and when later 
taken out of income the payments are 
in the form of interest and principal 
on debts, taxes, instalment payments, 
and so on. Over a Jong period of time, 
fluctuations in the value of monetary 
units such as the dollar are taken into 
account and the things which really 
count are the real incomes. 

The purpose of all this discussion of 
real incomes as contrasted to money 
incomes is to point out that even 
though the present low level of prices 
and high purchasing power of the dollar 
may continue indefinitely, it will not 
necessarily prevent the ultimate rise of 
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real incomes. However, it will retard 
their rise because the commitments of 
the past, which now appear in the 
form of debts, must be taken care of and 
they constitute an excessive burden and 
a heavy impediment to adjustment so 
long as existing price levels continue 
and these debts are being paid. The 
problem of overcoming our present 
difficulties would be materially simpli- 
fied if the price levels of 1928 could be 
immediately restored. This appears 
impossible within the near future so 
the wiser policy seems to be to proceed 
on the assumption of a lower price level 
for at least a few years. 

It has been said that when one has 
a new idea which he thinks is original 
with him, he should look and see which 
one of the ancient Greeks expressed it 
best. In other words, there is com- 
paratively little that is new in the 
experiences of men. People of today 
sometimes discount the experiences of 
the past by saying that conditions 
are so different that the past means 
little to the present generation. It is 
true that some external situations 
and conditions are materially different 
from those prevailing a hundred years 
ago. However, the fundamental forces 
of our lives come from the same well 
springs of human nature and these 
human natures have changed little if 
any in a century. Men react much the 
same as they have always reacted. 
Love, respect, hatred, contempt, greed, 
generosity, integrity, vision, and other 
traits of human nature still enter into 
therelations among men, and inmuchthe 
same way as in bygone days. It is from 
these fundamental things that economic 
and social relations emerge. They are 
the fundamental causes of prosperity and 
of depressions. It must be remembered 
that economics is a social science and 
the economic conditions of any time 
are the result of the interactions and 
interrelations of the people of the time. 
Consequently, the experiences of people 
of the past under similar conditions are 
of unusual interest in this time of stress 
and difficulty. 

History has recorded two other pro- 
longed and world-wide periods of 
economic distress similar to the present 
depression. Both followed wars in- 
volving a large part of the population 
of the world. The first followed the 
period of the Napoleonic wars of which 
the War of 1812 was a part. The second 
followed the period of widespread war 
and unrest which centered around our 
own Civil War. 

In the period following 1815, prices 
declined drastically and economic dis- 
tress was acute and widespread. It was 
not until 1844 that the uptrend was 
started. The industrial revolution had 
brought many improvements in pro- 
ductive efficiency and as these were 
adopted by the highly individualistic 
industries of the tine, maladjustments 
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resulted. People were thrown out of 
work by the introduction of machines 
and suffered severely unti] society, 
groping its way, found new uses for 
their services. New industries were 
developed and old industries expanded 
without regard for each other and 
many were over-developed or over- 
expanded. Time was required to correct 
all of these mistakes. Eventually they 
were corrected and, following 1844, 
prosperity returned and real incomes 
advanced to levels previously unknown. 
Advantage was taken of the increased 
productive efficiency of human labor 
and less time was spent in securing the 
necessities of life and more productive 
effort was devoted to education, recre- 
ation, travel, leisure, and pleasure. These 
later things are the realm in which high- 
er standards of living find concrete ex- 
pression and higher standards of living 


were available to all civilized peoples. : 


In the period following the Civil 
War similar conditions existed. The 
transcontinental railways were built 
and the entire railway system of this 
country was over-expanded. The prairies 
of the middle west were settled and 
developed into one of the most pro- 
ductive agricultural regions of the 
world. The twine binder and other 
horse drawn farm equipment came into 
general use, resulting in an agriculture 
characterized by horse power in con- 
trast to the hand labor methods of the 
preceding times. Again, the widespread 
and planless method of introducing 
improvements resulted in over-expan- 
sion, and in widespread unemployment 
and distress. Again, mistakes had to 
be corrected and when the needed ad- 
justments were made, ti re- 
turned. In the years following 1896, 
the increase in productive efficiency 
made possible by these improvements, 
again reduced the effort required to 
secure the necessities of life and stan- 
dards of living advanced to newer and 
higher levels. Education became more 
general among all the people. Vo- 
cational education was inaugurated 
throughout the country, adult edu- 
cation through extension methods and 
evening schools became more common. 
Recreational facilities were introduced 
to a greater degree. Gymnasiums be- 
came a part of the equipment of every 
up-to-date high school. Parks and 
swimming pools became the pride of 
every town. Travel increased, highways 
were developed, and national parks 
became the play grounds of the nation. 
The pasture for the town cows became 
the country club with its golf course. 
The length of the working day in many 
industries was reduced from ten to 
eight hours, leaving more time for 
recreation and leisure. These were some 
of the things made possible by the 
increase in productive efficiency. Stan- 
dards of living were materially higher 
than ever before. 
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The period since 1920, or in general 
terms, since the close of the World War, 
closely resembles the periods following 
these two other great post-war periods. 
Industries have been over-expanded, 
developments have been made with 
planless disregard for each other, prices 
have fallen drastically, unemployment 
and economic distress are widespread 
and the other drab characteristics of a 
great depression are present. But as an 
undercurrent to it all, just as in the 
two previous instances, is the potential 
increase in productive efficiency which 
is the result of improvements in pro- 
duction that either have come into gen- 
eral use or are available for widespread 
adoption. 

Among the improvements in pro- 
duction which have either come into 
general use in recent years or which 
seem probable of widespread adoption 
within the near future are automobiles, 
tractors, trucks, combined harvester- 
thresher, radios, television, wireless 
telephones, aeroplanes, all-weather 
roads, cooling systems for homes and 
offices, and countless others. These 
things make it possible to produce the 
things that are the necessities of life 
in less time than ever before and more 
time is available for other uses. 

The immediate problems of the de- 
pression center around debts and price 
levels. As soon as debts are reduced to 
such an extent that they are bearable 
under present price levels or price 
levels rise so that debts are less of a 
burden, the stage will be set for the 
gradual ushering in of an era of greater 
economic well being than mankind has 
ever known. At present, the world 
appears to be nearing or actually at the 
bottom of the long and precipitous 
decline which really began in 1920. 
Some people feel that the thing to do 
is to dig a hole and craw] into it. They 
advocate the return of the horse and 
buggy and other antiquated methods. 
Such people are afraid of the future. 
They fear another decline at the 
bottom of which they fear oblivion for 
modern civilization. There seems to be 
no logical grounds for such assumptions. 
Some other ae ag are awed by the 
magnitude of the problems of read- 
justment ahead and lack the courage 


e e . a 
to attack them. This is moral cowardice 


and is not typical of a real red-blooded 
American. The problems ahead are 
large and difficult, but their size and 
difficulty is a challenge to American 
citizenry and particularly to that por- 
tion of the population that is engaged 
in educational work. 

The speed at which the problems of 
readjustment will be solved depends 
upon the understanding which the 
people have of these problems and of 
their solution. This understanding is 
dependent upon the effectiveness of 
our educational systems. If educational 
work is retarded more than is absolutely 
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necessary because of the financial diffi- 
culties of the time, the period of re- 
adjustment will be prolonged. On the 
other hand and considering the problem 
from the longer time viewpoint, it 
seems inevitable that education will 
play a still larger part in the life of the 
nation in the future. This will be the 
inevitable consequence of the full use 
of opportunities for increased prod- 
uctive efficiency and the resultant re- 
leases of productive effort from securing 
the necessities of life and make this 
effort available to secure those things 
which contribute to a higher standard 
of living. This naturally means higher 
real incomes. 

The role of the educator in this re- 
adjustment process is of the utmost 
importance. On him, in large measure, 
rests the responsibility of aiding the 
people to secure the information which 
will be most useful as we merge from 
the depression and begin the slow 
difficult climb back to more pros- 
perous times and a standard of living 
which promises to be on a higher 
level than ever previously enjoyed 
by mankind. The part played by 
the educator will depend upon his 
devotion to his job, his ability to do it, 
and his vision of its ultimate possibili- 
ties. There will be no all wise Moses to 
lead us out of the present wilderness of 
the depression. Rather, we will emerge 
as a result of the collective wisdom of 
the group and this collective wisdom 
is the product of the educational system 
of the land. 

In this process of readjustment there 
will be shifts in population. The urban 
portion of the population will tend to 
increase. It is doubtful if the farm 
population will increase. ee 
1931, the farm population of the Unite 
States has declined in numbers each 
year for a number of years. Some 
further decrease seems probable. Expert 
students of the population problems of 
the United States predict that if present 
trends continue the maximum popu- 
lation of the United States will be 
reached in 15 to 25 years with approxi- 
mately 145 to 150 million people. This 
tendency for the population growth to 
be checked combined with increased 
productive efficiency in agriculture will 
result in fewer people being needed to 
produce the needed farm products. 
There will probably be fewer people on 
farms as farmers but there may be more 
people living in rural communities many 
of whom will be employed in non- 
agricultural work. The partially self- 
sufficing rural homes of urban workers 
are increasing in numbers. The con- 
ditions of the depression have en- 
couraged this development. 

These developments may result in a 
somewhat different composition of the 

opulation of many rural communities. 
he real farmers will be interested in 
the problems of commercial farming 


Continued on Page 12 
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The Obligations of Part-Time and 
Industrial Education in Meeting 
The Changing Economic and 
Social Situations? 

By E. E. SuHetpon 
The Lakeside Press, Chicago, Illinois. 


Early education, or training, is a 
habit forming period and is life, not 
preparation for life. About one-third of 
the average individual's life is spent in 
training or in school life. What may be 
expected in this period? Certainly the 
hobies then formed will be carried over 
into industrial life, and if habits of 
accuracy, thinking a thing through, 
and dependability are developed and 
become a part of the individual, a 
valuable asset will have been acquired. 
Then still more important are the 
attitudes acquired during this training 
period of life, for attitudes are of vastly 
more importance than aptitudes. 

It is pretty well agreed that the 
average individual can do many things 
equally well, with proper training, if 
his attitudes are right. Present con- 
ditions require correct attitudes in 
regard to work and the right training 
in order to do the work there is to do. 

Young people must be trained to 
desire to 5 well whatever tasks may 
be assigned and be willing and anxious 
to do a share of the world’s work and 
not be willing to lead a parasitic life.* 
We need to evaluate our courses and 
determine just what training values 
there are in a multiplicity of subjects. 
Somewhere, somehow we may need to 
give more training in formal discipline, 
whether it be in solving a problem in 
mathematics, making a joint, setting 
a page of type, filing cards, typing a 
letter, or writing a theme, let the results 
be worthy of the worker and not be 
accepted until the required standards 
be attained. It may require more effort 
on the teacher's part but the final 
results will well repay for the time 
expended. 

One must earn a living in order to 
live the life the modern schools train 
the young people to desire to live. More 
leisure is putting a new responsibil ity 
upon the schools in training young 
people how to improve their leisure 
time, as well as to meet the inevitable 
changes that are here, or are on the 
way. Young people should lay a broad 





*Extracts from address at the A.V.A. Convention in 
Kansas City, December, 1932. 


foundation upon which to build, then 
be adaptable in being able to do the 
things there are to do. Many are help: 
less when placed in a new environment 
and have no conception of what makes 
the wheels go ‘round. 

Educational engineers, comparable 
to industrial engineers, should make 
careful studies to determine the needs 
of the students, and as the industrial 
engineers go to the research labora- 
tories for assistance, so should the edu- 
cational engineers go to industry as a 
laboratory where the product of the 
schools will eventually be tested and 
then determine how to improve the 
product to meet the changing con- 
ditions. A careful study of what the 
schools can and should do for the young 
people as well as a study of what in- 
dustry can and should do for these same 
young people should be undertaken, 
and upon that as a basis changes in 
curricula and in methods made. 





By the time the 
Convention meets in 
Detroit, December 6-9, 
it will be possible to 
distinguish life mem- 
bers from others for 
the Executive Com- 
mittee has just con- 
tracted with the L.G. 
Balfour Company of 
Attleboro, Massachu- 
setts, to furnish life 
membership pins. 
They ave very attrac- 
tive. An announce- 
ment concerning them 
will go to life mem- 
bers soon. 











Should the Continuation School 
Become An Opportunity School? 


The Effects of the Depression on 
Continuation School Enrollment. 
By A. B. CamMpBELL 


Director of Adult and Continuation Edu- 
cation, Berkeley, California. 


The enrollment of the McKinley High 
School (formerly the Continuation 
High School of Berkeley, California) 
consists of three groups, namely, stu- 
dents under 18 who come under the 
compulsory attendance law, adults tak- 
ing academic and commercial courses, 
and students enrolled in trade extension 
and Americanization classes. 

The enrollment of compulsory stu- 
dents has decreased steadily since 1924- 
25. This decrease has accelerated during 
the years of the depression due to the 
scarcity of jobs open to minors, and the 
larger number of students who remain 
in the full-time schools. A further 
reason for the decrease in the enroll- 
ment of compulsory students is that 
other secondary schools are now taking 
care of more of the so-called adjustment 
problems. 

Although there has been a definite 
downward trend in the enrollment of 
students under 18, the average daily 
attendance of this group of students 
shows a large increase beginning in the 
fall of 1930. The principle reason for 
this increase in attendance was the 
change in the Continuation Education 
Act which requires a student to attend 
three hours daily if not employed. 
Coordinators and our attendance officer 
have also stressed attendance. This has 
made an actual increase in average daily 
attendance notwithstanding the de- 
decrease in enrollment. An increase in 
curricula offering for both boys and 
girls has tended to increase interest in 
school, thereby causing an increase in 
daily attendance beyond the require- 
ments of the law. During the fall 
semester of 1932, 25% of those students 
who were working under work per- 
mits attended from 2 to 4 hours daily, 
whereas they were required to attend 
but four hours per week. 

The following percentage figures are 

uite indicative of the effects of the 
densusion upon the employment of 
minors. During the school year 1930-31 
69% of the enrolled students under 18 
had work permits. In 1931-32 44% of 
those enrolled were employed. Up to 
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the middle of November 1932, only 
26% of the part-time students under 18 
had secured permits. 

It is evident from the enrollment 
figures of the students under 18 that at 
first there has been a tendency for the 
average daily attendance to decrease 
with the decrease in enrollment, but 
since the enactment of the Continuation 
Education Act, which was passed 
during the early part of the depression, 
an inverse relationshop has maintained. 
That is, as enrollment decreases A.D.A. 
increases. 

The increase of the total adult en- 
rollment in 1930-31 over 1929-30 was 
approximately 25%. The following 
year the increase was 30%. 

The commercial curriculum at the 
McKinley High School has been greatly 
enlarged during the past two years to 
meet the needs of the enlarged enroll- 
ment and now affords opportunity for 
many adults who are unable to obtain 
work to secure training which will 
bring them up to an employment level 
in me commercial field. Inasmuch as 
our industrial and commercial world 
demands high school diplomas of 
prospective employees, many adults 
who are out of work are now in at- 
tendance at this school in order to obtain 
high school diplomas. Although a con- 
tinuation school should not specialize 
in the academic type of work, it should 
provide a sufficient amount of academic 
work to enable adults who are unad- 
justed to obtain high school diplomas. 
In this sense, as well as in other con- 
nections already mentioned, the con- 
tinuation school should become a real 
opportunity school. 

The results of a questionnaire, filled 
out by the academic and commercial 
students at McKinley High School, 
indicate that 70% of this group of 
students were in attendance so as to 
obtain training for future employment, 
14% wanted to obtain high school 
diplomas, and the remaining 16% in- 
cluded those students of foreign descent 
who were in attendance in order to 
take Americanization courses, and also 
those students who wished to develop 
or maintain certain skills which they 
had previously acquired. The results of 
this questionnaire also show that 70% 
of the students of this commercial and 
academic group were women. Eleven 
per cent of the women were married. 
Only 1% of the students who were 
married were men. This tends to 
indicate that a good many married 
women are seeking training which will 
enable them to obtain employment and 
thus help in the maintenance of their 
families. The age range of this group 
of 254 students under consideration was 
16 years to 59 years. As to the period of 
previous employment of these students, 
the data indicates that the range was 
from 1 to 18 years. The median was two 
and one-half years. Of the 146, who 
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have been employed, 15% have been 
promised reemployment by their former 
employers when conditions improve. 


The questionnaire shows further that 
of the group of 146 students who have 
worked, only 30% were specially trained 
for the kind of work they had been 
doing. This was the case notwith- 
malin the fact that 50% of the 
students who had been employed said 
they were really trained for some 
definite kind of work. This would seem 
to indicate that many people take 
positions which are not in line with 
their previous training. The types of 
work for which this group of 146 
students was trained in the order of 
frequency were as follows: secretarial, 
clerical, teaching, industrial, and mer- 
chandising. 


As to the previous training of the 
group of 254 under consideration, the 
questionnaire indicates the following: 
17% have bachelors degrees, 13% have 
had from one to four years of college 
(median one year), 51% are high school 
graduates, 19% have had from 1 to 4 
years of high school (median one and 
one-half years). In other words, 81% 
of these students who are taking 
academic and commercial courses are at 
least high school graduates. 


The foregoing discussion as to en- 
rollment, attendance, unemployment, 
and courses offered seems to indicate 
that a continuation school should be- 
come a real opportunity type of school. 
The decrease in enrollment of students 
under 18 is a definite challenge, but if 
opportunity is provided for those adults 
who are temporarily unemployed or 
unadjusted socially or economically, 
the needs which society demands will 
be met. No doubt a good many young 
people under eighteen years of age will 
be employed in domestic, newspaper, 
messenger, and industrial types of 
occupations for sometime to come. Al- 
though young people of age ranging 
from 16 to 18 are not able to compete 
with the high school graduate or 
college trained person for certain types 
of employment, they do not have 
serious competition for the positions in 
which maturity and long periodsof train- 
ing are not vitally necessary factors. 
The continuation school, therefore, 
should be maintained and be ever on 
the alert to meet the needs of the com- 
munity—both the needs of young 
people of high school age and of adults. 
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Probable Future Trends in Income 
and Their Effect Upon Rural I ife 


Continued from Page 10 


just as they are at present. The urban 
workers who are rural dwellers will be 
interested in those things which con- 
tribute to an effective knowledge of 
the production and utilization of the 
roducts of their small suburban tracts. 

hese products will be produced prim- 
arily for home consumption. The in- 
fluence of this later development will be 
greatest in those rural districts in close 
proximity to urban centers or to regions 
either now having or which in the 
future may develop non-agricultural 
industries. 

The work of the vocational teacher of 
agriculture will be influenced by these 
developments. There will be relatively 
fewer inom with whom farming is a 
real business. On the other hand there 
will be an increasing number of people 
who will have the interest in agri- 
culture of the suburban dweller. The 
program of work in the vocational 
agriculture departments will need shifts 
in emphasis to provide the training 
needed to meet the problems of these 
new conditions. 

As the depression recedes into the 
past, real incomes of the people of the 
United States will increase. With these 
larger real incomes, higher standards 
of living will prevail than have ever 
been enjoyed at any previous time. 
These higher standards will find ex- 
pression in increased use of education, 
recreation, pleasure, leisure, and play. 
Education will play a large part in this 
higher standard of living. The time that 
will elapse before these things come to 
pass will depend upon how quickly and 
wisely men take the steps needed to 
remedy the difficulties under which 
they are now suffering. Also the time 
will be influenced by the extent to 
which educational work is retarded 
during the present emergency. 

As these standards of living rise, 
rural standards will follow along, 
perhaps lagging somewhat as usual. 
The farm population will probably 
decline in both relative and absolute 
numbers in the United States since 
fewer people will be needed to produce 
the necessities of life. The demarcation 
between farm and city will tend to 
become less marked due to develop- 
ment of suburban homes for urban 
workers. 








Make your hotel reservation for the 
Detroit Convention early. Hotel Statler is 
Headquarters Hotel. 
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Visiting the Homes of 
Pennsylvania’s Continuation 


School Pupils 


By Caro.ine M. Reepy 
Principal of Reading Continuatior School, 
Reading, Pa. 


Is it necessary for teachers of Con- 
tinuation School pupils to visit the 
homes of those pupils with whose 
guidance, whether it be social, moral, 
vocational or educational, they are 
entrusted? As principal of a school 
which has dealt with thousands of 
these pupils from 1916 to 1933, I would 
prema. answer “‘yes’’ to this 
question. My reasons for this positive 
answer are given below. 

In general, a single coordinator, can 
and does bring back facts to the class 
room teacher but in most instances, 
she cannot adequately transmit im- 
portant impressions. Of course the 
personality, Te and efficiency of 
the coordinator determines to what 
extent this statement is true. Never- 
theless my experience with single 
coordinators leads me to believe the 
statement to be well founded. The plan 
of having a single coordinator does save 
time and money but does it give the 
teacher who deals with the children, 
the point of view and experiences she 
needs? I doubt it. 

During American Education Week— 
November 9-13, 1931—the Parents’ 
Magazine offered free of charge printed 
invitations to give to pupils requesting 
the parents to visit their child’s school. 
As an experiment, I gave out six hun- 
dred of these invitations, without 
comment, and not one parent came to 
visit our school. This convinced me of 
the necessity of taking to the parents, 
information regarding the attempts 
of our Continuation School teachers, 
to train and guide their sons and 
daughters. 

Many teachers,—cultured, refined, 
educated, and some with a personal 
background of splendid worthwhile 
parenthood to whom: their child's 
welfare came first,—need some severe 
jolts to make them see clearly and 
sympathetically that many of our 
Continuation boys and girls are the 
pitiful victims of social and economic 
conditions over which they have no 
control. Only “‘seeing’’ seems to make 
some teachers ‘‘believing’’. 


In every recent spoken or written 
contribution to the history and admini- 
stration of Continuation Schools the 
vital necessity of home visiting has 
been clearly stressed. Mr. Lloyd Stayer, 
former state supervisor of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Continuation Schools, in an 
address at Eaglesmere said: 

‘‘We must consider that the Con- 
tinuation School is primarily a social 
institution, that education is a social 
process, that education is a process of 
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living and not a preparation for future 
living. For that reason the Continuation 
school must represent present life—life 
as real and vital to the child as that 
which he carries on in the factory, the 
store, the home, or in the neighbor- 
hood. For that reason, we Continuation 
teachers must necessarily visit these 
homes and other institutions from which 
our pupils come and where they work. 
The teacher that does not do this, has not 
gained the inspiration, the association or 
the necessary background which enables her 
to prepare the type lesson which will appeal 
to these children, or that will aid her in 
this process of socialization. 

Because of the reduced enrollment 
in our Continuation Schools due to 
the unemployment situation, our 
teachers have never had a_ better 
opportunity to make a study of home 
conditions as they exist. We teachers 
should grasp this opportunity to de- 
velop real functioning units of in- 
struction to present to our pupils.” 

The depression has considerably re- 
duced the enrollment of Continuation 
Schools during the past three years. If 
local superintendents end their ap- 
proval this is the most opportune time 
to efficiently inaugurate and carry out 
a plan for home visiting. I did this 
during the school season 1932-1933. 
Each teacher was assigned a definite 
home room group of pupils, whose 
homes she was expected to visit. 
Definite time allowance, which did 
not seriously interfere with our regular 
teaching program was allowed for 
Home Visiting. A card containing a 
list of items to observe and score was 
also provided. 

The quality of work done by various 
teachers during the experimental year 
of Home Visiting enables the director 
to determine which ones are naturally 
endowed with ability for the important 
function of coordination. The written 
opinions of these visits vary from ‘‘most 
useful’’ to ‘‘absolutely useless."’ It is 
really amazing to note how much some 
home visitors observe in a fifteen 
minute visit and how little others 
seem even to sense. The card system 
works admirably and all records of 
visits made are kept on file so that if 
we get brothers and sisters from the 
same family, the cumulative infor- 
mation will not be wasted. On the rear 
of each card is fastened reports from the 
Social Service Exchange. These reports 
show which welfare agencies have to 
date rendered medical or financial aid 
to the families of our pupils. They also 
show the reasons aid was refused to 
some applicants. 

The grouping experiences of those 
teachers unused to social service, has 
broadened them in such a way that 
more teaching of individuals was done 
and less teaching of subjects. Sym- 
pathetic treatment of discipline cases 
was also a natural result. 
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Unfortunately among:all of us there 
is sometimes a vicious tendency to 
gossip about “‘cases’’ rather than to 
bend all energies toward some manner 
of solving a social problem or amelio- 
rating its effect upon our pupils. Some 
““‘cases’’ are bad, we know it, but much 
talk about them makes them a great 
deal worse. Sometimes at the outset 
of Home Visiting, disagreements will 
arise between teacher and principal as 
to how much publicity and discussion 
should be given to any information 
derived from “‘Home Visiting.’’ Dif- 
ferent family members have often given 
conflicting stories to teachers and to 
the principal. A teacher who dislikes 
home visiting will be able to prove it 
to be useless. A great deal of tact and 
patience is required to secure the broad- 
minded point of view that the teacher 
is making the “‘Home Visit’’ in order 
to be of more real and vital help to the 
child entrusted to her training. 

After one year's experience of Home 
Visiting certain splendid, experienced 
teachers wrote their honest reactions. 
They were decidedly valuable because 
of the varied points of view expressed. 

Teacher No. 1 after 236 visits: 

In our school there are many chil- 
dren who through undesirable person- 
ality traits or because of unfavorable 
conditions in their home and school 
life are failing to gather the full 
benefit of their Continuation School 
experiences. Because this was so ob- 
vious, the principal asked each teacher 
to visit every child in his or her own 
home. 

In these visits the teacher has in 
mind:—the school, the home, the 
community, and the child. 

Through the visit the teacher tries 
to develop in the child a realization of 
the school’s interest in him, its con- 
cern for his welfare, its desire to help 
him with his particular difficulties. 

The visitor often learns that home 
conditions, parental attitudes and un- 
wise discipline are frequently the causes 
of difficulties with the child. 

The visiting teacher must use:— 
Tact, sympathy, and poise. 

On our visits we learn that the child 
left school to get: Money, Freedom, 
Excitement. He found:—Poor wages, 
blind alley jobs, irregular employment. 

Visiting requires unrestricted time; 
access to social welfare records, and 
cooperation with all community social 
agencies. 

I believe our visits have greatly 
helped our problems of discipline, 
developed more wholesome habits in 
many of our problem children and 
enlisted the aid of community health 
and welfare organizations in helping 
the child. It is ie The Child that the 
School Exists’’. 

Teacher No. 2 after 46 visits: 

After having made forty-six visits 
to the homes of pupils in my Home 
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Room groups, I feel that the experience 
was worth while. 

In the first place, it gave me a keener 
insight into the actual conditions under 
which some of our children live. Since 
our school is composed of working 
boys and girls, it is to be expected that 
most of them come from poor families, 
yet, I never before realized just how 
poor the majority of them really are. 
In most cases I came away from these 
poor homes feeling terribly depressed 
because I could do nothing to improve 
their condition. In many of the foreign 
families, parents seemed to feel that a 
visit from a teacher would surely be 
followed by some kind of relief for 
them. 

As to the general attitude of the 
parents in the homes visited, I must say 
that everywhere I was graciously re- 
ceived; in no instance did they seem to 
resent a visit from a teacher. 

Visits to the homes of our pupils 
certainly ought to have one effect upon 
us as teachers, if no other, and that is 
a more sympathetic understanding of 
the children in the classroom, for, 
considering the poor nourishment many 
of them receive, the miserable clothes 
some of them wear and the wretched 


environment in which most of them 
live, it is to be wondered at that they 
do as well as they do in their class work 
and that our school discipline problems 
are not far more serious than they are. 
Teacher No. 3 after 40 visits. 
Wheneve: there seems to be a specific 
need, such as illness, extreme poverty, 
maladjustment, serious discipline prob- 
lems, etc; home visiting is in my 
opinion, of inestimable value. For the 
rank and file of Continuation School 
pupils, however, with their one-day 
school interest out of the week, the 
value of such visits seems doubtful. 
If the object of the home visit is 
merely to satisfy curiosity concerning 
marital difficulties, neighborhood gos- 
sip, etc; then the object is undoubtedly 
accomplished. In the forty or more 
visits that I made I accumulated an 
unsavory collection of sordid details of 
family life, little of which was of any 
practical help in dealing with the 
pupils themselves. That many of them 
had poor background, I knew before 
I went; that very many of them needed 
substantial assistance was too true, 
but the help that I was able to proffer 
in the face of the loss of homes, jobs, 
etc. was pitiably inadequate, partic- 
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ularly since my pupils would become 
sixteen years of age and automatically 
leave the school within a few weeks of 
the visit. Most of our help is naturall 

iven to the ‘‘dailies’’ where the need, 
Senn the school’s viewpoint, is greatest, 
and where, therefore, home visiting 
seems valuable. But the the “‘regulars’’, 
(and all of my visits were to the 
regulars) the results did not seem 
proportionate to the amount of time 
and energy expended. 

An even greater handicap in home 
visiting as done by me is that I am not 
a trained social service worker, al- 
though I have done enough volunteer 
social service work to realize how im- 
portant such training is. In my visiting 
I was totally incapable of determining 
that the case as presented to me was 
reliable, nor was any check-up made. 
In some cases where two members of 
the same family were visited by dif- 
ferent teachers, very conflicting stories 
were told. 

My idea of home visiting has not 
changed since my experience in making 
these visits. I still think, as I thought 
then, that Continuation School pupils 
need a trained coordinator, not fifteen 
different, untrained visitors. 








The Trunk Line Railroads of the United States have 
granted special rate of one and one-half fare for the Con- 
vention at Detroit, December 6-9. This fare is available on 
the certificate identification plan. It will be necessary to 
secure an identification certificate before you purchase your 
ticket and present same to railroad issuing ticket. The cer- 
tificates may be obtained from your State Director of Vo- 
cational Education or from the officers of your State Voca- 
tional Association. A supply will be furnished them several 
weeks previous to the Convention. This will make it pos- 
sible to go to Detroit by one route and return by some other. 
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A Changing Emphasis in Home 
Economics in the Day School 
Program 
By Giapvys Wyckorr 


Assistant State Supervisor, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 


Emphasis is shifting from the teach- 
ing of a given body of home economics 
subjects to the adaptation of parts of the 
great mass of material available to the 
needs of the high school girl. The chief 
devices being used by Missouri teachers 
of vocational home economics to ac- 
complish this change are: 

1. The setting up of objectives in the 
home economics class by pupils under 
the leadership of the teacher to include 
both class methods and home practice 
projects. 

2. The supervised home project pro- 
gram. 

Both of these devices give the teacher 
a close contact and insight into pupils 
lives and needs. 

Objectives are set up in class which 
will require both class room and home 
work, because: 

1. Some phases of practically every 
unit can be carried on to much better 
advantage at home than at school and 
the two need to be closely correlated. 

2. There is not time at school to 
acquire all the skills, attitudes and 
information desired. 

3. There is need for provision for 
individual differences. 

a. Some pupils may want to go 
farther than it is possible for the class 

to go and they can do this through a 

home project. : 

b. Some pupils may need to carry 

a home project which will help them 

to keep pace with the class. 

Teachers in the state are sending jn 
reports of success with this method of 
setting up objectives. When high school 
girls have set goals for themselves in 
the way of actual accomplishments 
they do not stop with the class period. 
This device helps teachers to see the 
interests and problems of the girls and 
not just those expressed during the 
home economics class hour. 

One of the most interesting lessons 
I have ever observed was a summary 
lesson on food preservation. The lesson 
came at the close of the second month 
of school, at the end of the time the 

irls had set aside for home projects in 
ed preservation. The girls had at 


hand for checking, the objectives they 
had set up as a Class during the work 
at school on food preservation, in- 
dividual objectives for home projects 
and samples of their finished products. 
The girls in the class asked that Faye 
(whom they thought had done the 
most with her project) report first. She 
explained to the class how she had 
reached her objectives and met the 
question of teacher and other students 
in a confident manner. When the class 
period had ended each girl had made 
some kind of report, and had checked 
herself on the total list of objectives. 





Can pupils set up -objectives that 
will include class methods and home 
practice? Miss Gladys Wyckoff tells 
how this has been done in Missouri 
and gives some of the results in a 
clothing and a canning problem. 











Many of the girls still had some 
problem but they were facing the 
situation quite frankly so far as their 
own accomplishments were concerned, 
evaluating results and making plans 
for the ow. The whole class had 
considered the unit unfinished until the 
projects were finished. These projects 
were an integral part of the work in 
food preservation. The girls’ list of 
objectives follow. The numbers show 
the original arrangement of objectives 
before the girls divided them into those 
to be accomplished at home and those 
to be accomplished at school. 
The Objectives Accomplished at School 

1. Know things that determine what 
we shall can. 

2. Know why foods spoil. 


John, teacher of Vocational 


3. Know different methods of canning 
with advantages and disadvantages of 
each—open kettle and water, both at 
school. 

5. Know kinds of harmful and harm- 
less preservations and their uses. 

6. Be able to decide the best method 
to use with a particular product. 

7. Be able to decide whether one 
should can at home or buy factory 
canned foods. , , 

10. Develop ability to judge canned 
products according to good standards. 


The Objectives Accomplished at Home. 


4. Know different methods of food 
preservation such as drying, storing, 
salting, smoking, pickling, burying 
and how to do each. 

8. Know how to store canned foods. 

9. Gain some speed in canning and 
preserving. 

11. Be able to better organize work 
so as to make less work. 

6. Be able to decide the best method 
to use for a particular product. 

12. Be able to make good jelly. 

The objectives which are set up need 
to be adjusted to individual needs. This 
is less easily done in class work than 
in home practice work. Miss Opal 
Home 
Economics at Liberty, Missouri, has 
just finished ja unit which illustrates the 
adaptation of objectives to individual 
needs in the class room. The unit was 
the making of laboratory aprons by 
first year | peer The girls set up ob- 
jectives and each girl chose those which 
she felt best suited to her ability. The 
following table will give some idea of 
the choice of objectives: 


The Following Shows the Groupings and Their Special Objectives 





Group Ong | Group Two | Group Turee | Group Four | Group Five 
(slip-on apron)\(slip-on with sback\(slip-on with front\(variety of styles)| (tailored smock) 
| closing) closing) 
—__1___— -| oe +SEE —__—_ a 
Onily | 1. Toallow for | 1. Tocorrectly | 1. To under- | 1. To construct 
minimum _ fullness for | sew on stand per- the pattern 
objectives | closing buttons forations 
| 2. Tocorrectly | 2. Toconstruct | 2. To be able | 2. To make 
| sew on snaps | collar pattern | to alter tailored 
pattern seams 
| 3. To make 3. Tocorrectly | 3. To correctly 
| and put on make button- | set in sleeves 
| collar holes 
4. To make 4. To makes 
buttonholes bound 
buttonhole 
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Meeting Present Homemaking 
Needs through Training the 
Consumer 
By Jessiz V. Corrs, University of Missouri 


Four questions or points need to be 
considered in setting up a program for 
meeting present day homemaking needs 
throu 4 training consumers: (1) who 
shall trained?; (2) where shall this 
training be given?; (3) what type of 
training is practicable?; (4) what diff- 
culties are encountered in such a 
program? 

e first question, ‘‘Who shall be 
trained?’’, is quickly answered. Every- 
one is a consumer, that is, consumes or 
uses up goods, and therefore, should be 
interested in these problems and should 
be trained to meet them. Our responsi- 
bilities as consumers increase with the 
increase in other responsibilities. The 
person with a family usually has greater 
responsibilities as a consumer than the 
unmarried or single individual. Never- 
theless, we must not overlook the fact 
that boys and girls of grade and high 
school age are consumers now and as 
such certain responsibilities rest on 
them and will increase as times goes on. 
They should be prepared to meet them. 

The fact that we are discussing the 
problem of meeting homemaking needs 
does not limit the program of training 
to the wife or mother or to the house- 
keeper. Homemaking is not confined 
to housekeeping and is not limited to 
the feminine members of the family. 
All of us are homemakers or potential 
homemakers whether we pursue it as a 
vocation or as an avocation. The High 
School boys and girls, the adult men 
as well as the adult women are con- 
sumers and hence should ‘not be ex- 
cluded from our program of training. 

The question of where training shall 
be given does not offer particular 
difficulty to us at this time. We already 
have grade and high school classes in 
home economics; we have college and 
university courses in which these prob- 
lems may be developed. We have the 
vocational work with adult home 
makers. We have the agricultural ex- 
tension work for rural women. We 
have part-time and night schools for 
those who must work. 

The chief criticism of the present 
arrangement is that it is limited too 
strictly to the girls, the wives and 
mothers. Not enough encouragement 
is given to the boys and to the husbands 
and fathers to take a part in the work. 

The question which all of us, whether 
class room teachers, heads of home 
economics departments, supervisors, 
teacher trainers or state supervisors, 
need to ask ourselves is whether or not 
we are making the most of the oppor- 
tunities which exist in the present set 
up to promote training of consumers. 
Think through your course, plan your 
curriculum and see if you are doing the 


most you can to meet these proble'ns. 
It is a real challenge to those of us who 
have responsibilities to foster or direct 
such training. 

The problem as to the type of training 
which is practicable is more difficult to 
answer than the other questions which 
have been raised. Perhaps one of the 
reasons we have not progressed farther 
in training consumers is because we 
have not known just how to approach 
the problem. 

All of us recognize the kind of train- 
ing which would be easy to give and 
which in most cases would be met with 
approval. This kind of training would 
tell us as consumers exactly what to 
do, what to consume and how to get 
what we want. We would be given 
rules of action to follow and our 
problems as consumers would be solved. 
Such training would tell us for example, 
whether or not we should buy a house, 





Being an intelligent consumer is one 
of the biggest problems of everyone 
in these times. Miss Coles answers 
these questions in this article: Who 
shall be trained? Where shall this 
training be given? What type of 
training is practicable? What are the 
difficulties? 











how much we should pay for it, or just 
how much we can spend for rent or for 
a new dress. It would tell us always to 
buy canned foods by brand and how 
happy we would be as consumers to 
know just which brand to buy! 

Such training meets numerous difh- 
culties, most important of which is the 
lack of standards which guide con- 
sumption. We do not know enough 
about these problems yet to be able 
to make definite statements about what 
consumers should or should not do. 
Obviously we can not tell consumers 
how to buy canned foods in any such 
specific terms at present and it would 
be folly to set down hard and fast rules 
as to how much or how little must be 
paid for rent by each of our thirty 
million families. 

But, does this situation mean that 
we must postpone training until de- 
finite standards have been set and until 
we are able to say that consumers should 
follow a certain set course of action? 
There is no excuse for neglecting the 
program because of such a reason since 
there is much of value which can be 
done today. 

Three fundamental objectives can be 
set up for training which is desirable 
and practicable under present circum- 
stances. First, we should aim to bring 
comsumers tO appreciate their responsi- 
bilities as consumers both from the 
standpoint of the welfare of the country 
as a whole and from the standpoint of 
welfare of themselves to other training 
since once this has been accomplished, 
a desire on the part of consumers for 
training to meet their responsibilities 
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and problems will become evident. 

In the second place we should aim 
to teach consumers to recognize their 
problems as consumers. As long as 
people do not recognize the fact that 
problems exist, they are not going to 
be interested in finding means of meet- 
ing them. The woman who attended a 
meeting where the problem of spending 
was introduced, remarked that if they 
would give her the money, she knew 
how to spend it, needed to be introduced 
to some of her problems in spending. 
She was oblivious to the existence of 
any such problems or at least if she was 
even faintly conscious of them, she 
felt supreme confidence in her ability 
to solve them successfully. 

The lack of ability of consumers to 
recognize their problems is illustrated 
by some information we have collected 
concerning the habits of some Missouri 
homemakers in buying foods. Only 15 
out of 460 indicated that they found 
canned foods most difficult to buy, 
while 130 indicated definitely that they 
found them least difficult to buy. Those 
who have studied the problems of 
buying foods would hardly agree with 
this latter group in that canned foods 
were least difficult of all foods to buy. 
One hundred and fifty-two said that 
they had difficulties in buying but 
were unable to name them. Those who 
answered the question gave reasons 
which were for the most part rather 
vague. This would indicate that these 
homemakers were not able to recognize 
their problems in buying foods and to 
diagnose their difficulties. 

The third step we can take in this 
type of education is to teach consumers 
the methods which may be used in 
attacking their problems. In many cases 
the problems must be solved by the 
individuals themselves. In other cases, 
the solution must come from outside 
agencies at the instigation of con- 
sumers. Whatever the method of so- 
lution, it is our job to teach them how 
to go about finding a solution. 

An example of the responsibility of 
consumers in finding a solution again 
lies in the field of buying. If consumers 
are not able to find the information 
they desire concerning the goods offered 
to them, what are they going to do 
about it? Are they going to accept the 
situation and say nothing? Will the 
situation ever be improved by this 
method? Instead they must be made 
to realize that each one has a responsi- 
bility in making known their desires 
and showing evidence of interest and 
intelligence to those from whom they 
buy goods. Producers if once con- 
vinced of the desire of consumers for 
particular goods or for information 
concerning goods will be willing to 
supply it. The problem of convincing 


them, however, is the responsibility 
of consumers. 
This type of training is not easv. It 
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is much more difficult than the kind for 
which there are set rules to follow. In 
training consumers to appreciate their 
responsibility, to recognize problems, 
oa to find means of solving them, we 
have a real challenge which should test 
our ability and interest as teachers. 

Difficultics will be encountered in 
such a program of training. The very 
lack of appreciation of their responsi- 
bility and inability to recognize their 
problems acts as a barrier to developing 
interest of consumers in these problems. 
Again the fact that we can not offer 
concrete rules to follow will cause 
consumers interest to lag. 

There are also difficulties arising on 
the part of those to whom consumers 
must look for guidance in training. 
First, the lack of appreciation of the 
importance of the problems make many 
teachers blind to their opportunities 
and responsibilities. These problems 
will not be introduced until teachers 
and supervisors are convinced of their 
importance and the need for training 
concerning them. We have not in the 
past given training to teachers in the 
subject matter or methods. Also the 
lack of material organized on a teach- 
ing basis is a hindrance to teachers. 

There is the difficulty of arranging 
and organizing curricula to find time 
and opportunity for such training. The 
present organization of subject matter 
in our home economics curricula on the 
basis of commodities is not conducive 
to the introduction to this type of 
training. The problem can not be 
applied to any commodity or group 
of commodities but cuts across all of 
them. 

Also, the curricula in high schools 
and colleges are already overcrowded. 
We must resort to the trite saying 
“Where there is a will there is a way’’. 
Cutting out waste timber will give 
desired opportunity and time if we set 
about it with real purpose. 

To summarize very briefly our prob- 
lems in regard to consumers meeting 
present homemaking needs through 
training the consumers: Our aim should 
be to teach them to appreciate their 
responsibilities, to recognize their prob- 
lems, and to find the means of solving 
them. Our adjustments are made which 
make it possible to introduce the 
training to all who need or may need it. 

We may ask ourselves the question, 
is it worth the necessary effort and 
adjustment? We have little choice in 
the matter if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge of training for better homes and 
better homemaking. If we are going to 
keep pace with the needs of families 
living in a constantly changing eco- 
nomic situation we are forced to accept 
the problem of training consumers to 
meet their responsibilities. How well 
it is done may determine the place of 
home economics as a vital factor in 
training for real living. 


Vocational Education and the 
Problems of the Present 
Emergency 


Continued from Page 6 


A galaxy of talent probably un- 
equaled in any vocational conference 
ever held was brought together for 
these meetings, nchalinn three Cabinet 
members, one United States Senator 
and prominent representatives of busi- 
ness, labor, industry, home, farm, edu- 
cation and public welfare. Without 
exception every person placed upon the 
program was present and delivered 
significant discussions. Because of the 
widely representative character of the 
speakers the program is here presented 
in full. 


First Session— 


Session called to order by Ray Fife, 
President, American Vocational Asso- 
Ciation. 

Greetings: 

C. M. Miller, The American Vo- 

cational Association. 

Chas. R. “Mann, The American Coun- 

cil on Education. . 

Augustus O. Thomas, National Edu- 

cation Association. 


Chairman and Discussion Leader: 
Lewis A. Wilson of New York. 
Addresses: 
Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor. 
Hon. Robert M. La Follette, United 
States Senator from Wisconsin. 


Five Minute Addresses on Emergency 
Work Through Vocational Schools of 
Agriculture, Home making; Commerce, 
Trades and Industries, and Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 
by George Hambrecht, Madison, 
Wis., State Director of Vocational 
Education. Lewis A. Wilson, Albany, 
N. Y., Assistant Commissioner of 
Education. Paul W. Chapman, 
Athens, Ga., State Director of Vo- 
cational Education. O. Latham 
Hatcher, Richmond, Va., Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance. Ray 
Fife, Columbus, Ohio, State Super- 
visor of Agricultura] Education. John 
Aubel Kratz, Washington, D.C., The 
National Rehabilitation Association. 
George Bowerman, Librarian, Public 
Library, Washington, D.C. “‘The 
Library and Present-Day Needs’’. 
WalterJones, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘‘Pittsburgh’s Edu- 
cational Activities for the Unem- 
ployed”’. 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, National Child 
Labor Committee, New York ‘‘The 
Problems of the Unadjusted Youth"’ 


SeconD SEssion— 
Chairman and Discussion Leader: 
Paul W. Chapman, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Athens, Ga. 
’ Address by Secretary Henry Wallace, 
Department of Agriculture. 


Addresses: 

J. C. Wright, Director of Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 
Subject: “‘Economic and Social 
Trends’’. 

Homer L. Ferguson, President, New- 
port News Ship Building and Dry 
Dock Company, Newport News, Va. 

Subject: ‘‘What Employers Expect of 
Vocational Education”’. 

Edward O'Neal, President, American 
Farm Bureau. 

Subject: ‘““What Agricultural Edu- 
cation Can Do to Help in the 
Reorganization of the Farm Busi- 
ness’. 

Miss Kathryn McHale, Director, 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, Washington, D.C. 

Subject: “‘Emergency Problems of 
the Home’’. 

Arthur E. Holder, United States 
Department of Labor. 

Subject: “‘The Plight and Right of 
Dispossessed Labor.”’ 


TuirpD SE3sION— 


Chairman and Discussion Leader: 

Miss Margaret M. Edwards, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Address: Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
Department of the Interior. 

Addresses : 

Mrs. Edward Costigan, Washington, 
D.C. 

Subject: ‘““What the Future Home 
Requires of Vocational Education’. 

John B. Colpoys, Editor, Trade 
Unionist, Washington, D. C. 

Subject: “What Labor Expects of 
Vocational Education’’. 

Louis Taber, Master of the National 
Grance, Columbus, Ohio. 

Subject: ““The Need for Agricultural 
Leadership’. 

Charles A. Ewing, President, Na- 
tional Live Scock Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 

Subject: “‘Vocational Education and 
the Problems of Cooperation’’. 
Layton S$. Hawkins, Adjustment Serv- 

ice, New York, N. Y. 

Subject: ‘‘Employment Problems of 
the Near Future’’. 

Five Minute Addresses from the Floor. 
Discussion. 


Fourtu Srssion— 


Chairman and Discussion Leader: 

Charles A. Prosser, Dunwoody In- 

stitute, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Address by the Chairman: ‘The 

Task Ahead for Vocational Edu- 
Cation’. 
Report of the Committee on Program 
and Plan. 
Adjournment. 

The ultimate purpose of the Con- 
ference was the setting forth in general 
terms of an emergency and long-time 
program for vocational education. This 
program was worked out by a special 
committee and was presented and a- 
dopted at the last session with some 


Continued on Page 29 
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Life Membership Acceptance 
ap |S 


To the A. V. A. Secretary: 


It 1s with pleasure that I accept life membership in 


this with the understanding that my life membership fee 
becomes a part of the permanent fund of the association 
and that the interest therefrom wall render service to 


vocational education for all teme. 


I am enclosing a check for $100.00 or $25.00 or $10.00. 





— » 


Pe SPR Pr ea ences 














(Underscore) 
I will pay the remainder in 3 or 9 annual installments. 
(Underscore) 
Name _ Title. — 
Postofice == «State : 
Date 
Mail to C. M. Mituer, Sec'y 
THe AMERICAN VOCATIONAL AssOCIATION 
State House, Topexa, Kansas 
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What the Merchant is Looking 
for in Young Salespeople 


An address given by Mrs. Irene F. Blood, 
Personnel Director, Scruggs-V andervoort- 
Barney Dry Goods Company at the National 
Conference of American Vocational Associ- 
ation, Kansas City, Mo. December 9, 1932. 


How can we teachers and merchants 
help to equip the worker so that the 
enjoyment of his work will be profitable 
to everyone concerned? By both of us 
knowing the facts and facing them, and 
directing our efforts accordingly. I 
shall endeavor to give you the facts as 
they exist for the merchant and for the 
salespeople in a department store. 


The merchant equips a building, 
assembles merchandise from all parts 
of the world—builds up an organi- 
zation—then invites the public to come 
and be served with merchandise which 
will make them more comfortable, 
make them more beautiful, enrich their 
lives, and in general, increase their en- 
joyment of life. Now the factor which 
— the door of that store open is 
PROFIT. In plain English, merchan- 
dising is buying and selling at a profit. 

The part of the merchandising plan 
you and I are considering today’ is the 
salesforce. Since about 75% of depart- 
ment store salespeople are women, I 
shall speak of the individual in the 
feminine gender. It may interest you to 
know that it is through her efforts that 
we pay all salaries, including the 
executives’ salaries, the rent, light, 
heat, power, insurance, license, in- 
terest, taxes, and various other ex- 
penses, before dividends can be paid to 
stockholders. Remember that all of 
this is done through what she sells. 
She is our only source of income. The 
paramount thought of an employment 
manager must be. “‘Is this decision I 
am making profitable to this store?”’ 
If it isn't, then he is helping to close 
the door, and thus to throw many out 
of employment. 


When is an Employee Profitable? 


Now what constitutes a profitable 
employee, and what is expected of this 
salesperson who has just been employed? 
Let us suppose the store opens at 9 
o'clock and closes at 5:30. She must be 
physically strong enough to stand 
almost the entire time, except Sundays 


and two weeks’ vacation. This means 
300 days out of every year. No sun- 
light, in most instances no daylight, 
and air as fresh as it is possible to have 
with our new ventilating systems. She 
can’t think clearly, nor serve graciously, 
if she is weak or in pain. No one wants 
to be served by someone who is suffer- 
ing. Every department must be manned 
every day. Therefore the merchant ex- 
pects the new salesperson to be physi- 
cally able to stand up under the daily 
strain. In order to have every depart- 
ment manned every day, this new em- 
ployee must be dependable. We can't 
say, ‘We're sorry, Mrs. Jones, we can't 
serve you today. The girl in charge of 
this counter didn’t show up, but we 
think she'll be down tomorrow.” 


Now let us suppose the new employee 
has native intelligence, is healthy, and 
dependable. She has gone to the time- 
keeper to be enrolled. A time card and 
a locker have been assigned to her. She 
has been to the school room and re- 
ceived instruction in check writing 
and store system. She has been taken 
down to the department and introduced 
to the buyer, assistant, floorman, fellow- 
salespeople, stock girl and inspector 
wrapper. Right here she is confronted 
with one of the big problems in busi- 
ness. Can she work harmoniously with 
these people, so that by their cooper- 
ative efforts the department makes a 
profit? In a large organization everyone 
needs to pray, “‘Lord make me easy to 
get along with today’’. Will she be able 
to remain undisturbed by jealousy, turn 
a deaf ear to gossip, have the courage of 
her convictions in the face of criticism, 
and then, abide by the decision of the 
““umpire’’, even though it looks unjust 
from her viewpoint? Will she help build 
up the morals of the department and 
not tear it down? Give grateful service 
instead of grudging service, route out 
self-pity, sensitiveness, fretting pro- 
Crastination, and give joyous, enthusi- 
astic, profitable service? 


Sales Quantities Count 


Let us suppose she is such a worker. 
Then after she knows the location, and 
the information about every piece of 
merchandise in stock, she is ready to 
face the real job—SELLING MER- 
CHANDISE. 


‘It is not the amount of effort she 
puts into trying to sell, which makes 


her a profitable employee, but it is what 
she actually sells every day in the year 
which counts. We pay a salesperson for 
what she sells and not for what she 
knows. When she has faced several 
failures to sell in succession, and every 
salesperson has those days, will she 
have the spirit to come back with 
courage and face the next customer con- 
fident that she will buy? She needs the 
spirit of Pat, who was injured in a close 
encounter with the Germans. He was 
seriously injured, and it looked as 
though he would not recover. His 
buddy, however, was confident. He 
said, ‘“There are two good reasons why 
Pat will get well, first, because he's 
Irish,.and second, because he thinks he 
knows the German who did it.’’ She 
needs that sort of a come back. 


The salesperson is the channel through 
which the merchandise must pass to the 
customer, and she dare not block that 
free and easy turnover. By rapid, I do 
not mean, haste in service, because that 
might be the very thing which would 
precipitate a disaster in a sale, as in an 
auto accident. 

She needs to be able to pass from one 
type of customer to another with great 
agility—Miss A. has a lot of time to 
shop, and wants to do it slowly; Miss 
B. is on her lunch hour and must have 

uick service, and she makes quick 
Teciions: Miss C. is very talkative, 
and wastes your time; Miss D. doesn't 
say one word all the while you are 
showing the merchandise; Miss E. is 
sick and illhumored; Miss F. has had 
a death in the family and is very sad; 
Miss G. is going to be married and 
wants everyone to enter into the spirit 
of the joyous preparation of her 
trousseau; Miss H. is very sensitive 
about her avoirdupois; Miss I. is 
artistic, and everything you show her 
jars on her; Miss J. makes marvelous 
purchases and returns almost all of 
them; Miss K. and many others are 
just looking; Miss L. disagrees with 
everything you say. Sounds like a 
Baron Munchhausen story, but “‘Chal- 
lie’’, in a department store it happens 
every day. It is a never ending course 
in psychology. 

The profitable salesperson knows how 
to handle each occasion, so that a sale 
is consummated either immediately or 
at a later date. But it must eventually 
mean a customer, or the effort is wasted, 
and the worker is unprofitable. 
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Sales Work is not Commonplace 


This is no commonplace job. It is 
based on a great desire to serve, on the 
correct interpretation of the customer's 
needs or wants, on an understanding of 
human actions and reactions, on ag- 
gressiveness so subtle that the cus- 
tomer is never conscious of it, a deep 
appreciation and knowledge of the 
merchandise, the art of fitting the mer- 
chandise in stock to the customer's 
need, the ability to get oneself out of 
the way and dramatize this merchan- 
dise, the command of a vocabulary 
of suitable descriptive adjectives and 
phrases, so the story about the mer- 
chandise is interesting and convincing, 
a large capacity for hard’ work, en- 
durance to stand up under criticism, a 
never ending amount of good humor 
and a joy in energetic service, a deep 
sense of lovalty to the organization 
and daily gratitude for the job and for 
the ability to hold it. These will go far 
toward making a profitable, happy 
worker. At the end of the day, when 
her work is done, she should be able to 
really leave it. If out of each experience 
she got all there was to get, then that’s 
all there is. If I were not talking to 
teachers, I'd add “‘there ain't no more’’. 
Maybe she made some mistakes, all 
right. What were they? Face them at 
once, recognize them, and decide on the 
correct way to handle such situations in 
the future. Thus she turns the mistakes 
into profitable experiences. Worry about 
mistakes just devitalizes her. The 
working day is done, and she wipes the 
slate clean. She goes home, or to school, 
or to the show, but slams the door on 
work, just as she closed the door on 
her home problems when she entered 
the store. If she does this, she will go 
to the next day’s work with zest, and 
each day will unfold to her new, 
interesting, and broadening experiences. 
There is never a monotonous moment 
in a department store. 

Now the young salesperson has a 
right to expect the merchant to give 
her the selling points about the mer- 
chandise, including that important 
factor—fashion. She is entitled to good 
working conditions. She has the right 
to progress and to the honest recogni- 
tion and remuneration for work well 
done. She is entitled to justice and 
fair play, and the security of work. 


I have not kept in touch with the 
new methods of education. Frankly, I 
do not know how you teachers can 
train young people for their right place 
in industry, nor how you can train 
them to meet the conditions of the 
future in industry; but I do know that 
what the student does not get before 
he is employed, is obtained at the 
expense of the merchant. Any edu- 
cational theory is right which builds 
up in the student's mind the right idea 
of industry, its requirements for clear, 


logical thinking, for quick, wise de- 
cisions, for a sense of profit, for en- 
durance to stand up under hard work, 
for the ability to derive daily joy from 
the accomplishment of work well done. 


A large percentage of the students 
who are now being trained will enter 
the selling field. They will either sell 
merchandise, service or ideas. Some of 
them will sell merchandise such as 
food, clothing, houses, automobiles, 
radios, materials for production, as 
aluminum, steel, copper, wire, wood, 
paper, dynamite, rubbers, celophane 
and many others still waiting to be 
discovered. 

Those who will sell service will 
enter professions, as doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, or those selling the service of 
telephone, telegraph, radiograms, 
travel, hotel, banking, laundry, clean- 
ing and many others. 

Others who will sell ideas, may be- 
come promoters of all kinds, adver- 
tisers, writers, politicans or statesmen. 
In fact, few of us can advance eco- 
nomically with a “‘sense of sell’’. 

Even the young child learns to sell. 
He learns how to sell an idea, usually 
to his parents, at a profit to himself, 
sometimes quite dramatically and in 
a big way. 

This process starts in the home, is 
directed and developed at school, and 
reaches its height of fulfillment at 
work. The better the young person's 
equipment before he starts to work, 
the greater the ease with which he will 
master the art of selling. His equip- 
ment is your problem. It is our prob- 
lem to turn this into profit for both the 
employee and the merchant. 
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Dr. Wesley O’Leary 


Readers of the News Bulletin will 
recall that Dr. Wesley A. O'Leary was 
unable, on account of illness, to attend 
the convention of the American Vo- 
cational Association in Kansas City. 
He sacrificed his physical well-being in 
the interest of vocational education. 
We are glad to announce to readers of 
the News Bulletin that Dr. O'Leary is 
making rapid recovery. We hope we can 
soon report that he is entirely well. 


About Questionnaires 


Every school administrator has been 
afflicted with numerous questionnaires 
by well meaning and studious graduate 
students, as well as other research 
workers. In many cases, of course, these 
questionnaires are very well prepared 
and worthy of attention. The following 
letter addressed to a graduate student 
by a school executive gives the view- 
point of the school administrator. It is 
worthy of publication for research 
workers should consider the time of 
those to whom they send question- 
naires: 

‘‘My dear Miss————: 

“Your letter addressed to me as 
Principal of the————— School has 
been Eonenial to this office. I have 
been very much interested in your 
questionnaire. 

“May I point out to you that a com- 
plete answer to your questions, that is, 
one which would be of any value to 
you, would involve on the part of the 
person doing the answering, the writing 
of a book, or at least of a thesis. More 
school administrators just do not have 
the time to do this for a student, and 
the time and effort are not commen- 
surate with the benefit derived from it 
by the student. As for my own school, 
may I further point out to you that a 
volume which I wrote in 1924 is still a 
source of authentic information and 
represents good continuation school 
practice. The guidance features, how- 
ever, have been modified to a consider- 
able extent. Complete description of 
them would take probably fifty or 
sixty pages, and some of this can best 
be obtained from bulletins printed by 
state departments of education, partic- 
ularly that of New York State. 

“IT presume you are pursuing your 
studies in the College, I 
wonder whether you have conferred 
with your professor before sending out 
this questionnaire. I am sure he would 
point out to you better methods of 
obtaining information. 

“Allow me to assure you that I am 
quite sympathetic with your efforts 
to extend your knowledge of vo- 
cational education, and as one who has 
taught university classes for many 
years I am desirous of helping you. 
Sincerely yours.”’ 
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*Promotion of the Rehabilitation 
Program by the State Department 
of Education 
By Joun J. Ler, State Supervisor 


Division of Rehabilitation, Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Muchigan. 


The subject assigned is a most im- 
portant one and its demands for thor- 
ough consideration are urgent at this 
particular time. We must recognize 
the rapid change and trend in both 
economic and social conditions which 
are compelling a rapid change in our 
whole philosophy and concept of all 
our social institutions and services. 
Education, religion, government, pro- 
fessional medicine, social service, all 
of them together with all their in- 
stitutions and services are being re- 
appraised and reevaluated. Their pur- 
poses, methods, and results are all 
being closely scrutinized to determine 
what contribution they are making, 
whether or nor they can be improved; 
and, finally, all of them are facing the 
acid-test under unprecedented economic 
pressure as to whether or not they are 
really fundamental institutions and 
services to organized society or if there 
is any possibility that they may be 
reduced, changed, modified, or even 
eliminated. 

If all the considerations and con- 
clusions relating to all our social 
institutions and services can be weighed 
carefully and intelligently, and if in 
the ultimate appraisal of them and the 
provisions made for them sound con- 
clusions are reached, the present crisis 
will result in unparallelled social evolu- 
tion and progress and the decade from 
1929 to 1939 will stand without an 
equal as compared with any decade and 
possibly any two or three decades of the 
past. Democracy will have moved 
forward a long way and. our generation 
will have made a tremendous con- 
tribution not only to the well-being of 
the present but to future ages as well. 

May I now apply this brief philo- 
sophical introduction to the subject at 
hand, namely, “Promotion of the 
Rehabilitation Program by the State 
Department of Biecetion.” I have 
attempted from every standpoint to 
weigh, and I believe that any reliable 
appraisal body which attempts to 
evaluate rehabilitation, its purposes, 





*Delivered at joint session rehabilitation and vo- 
cational guidance sections at A.V.A. Convention, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Thursday, December 8, 1932. 


its methods, and its results intelli- 
gently and carefully can only arrive 
at one conclusion, and that is that it is 
a fundamental institution and service 
of organized society. 

Dr. Charles Scott Berry, Chairman of 
the Section on the “‘Education of the 
Handicapped"’ of the White House 
Conference, was referring directly to 
results and to the economic and social 
significance of rehabilitation and he 
summarized them by saying, ‘It is 





“Since economic pressure is more 
threatening to the stability and con- 
tinuation of our social institutions and 
services now than it has been since 
1920 when our original Federal Act 
was passed, our research must em- 
phasize the economic significance of 
our rehabilitation. This phase of our 
research and our appraisal of our own 
service should be brought up-to-date 
at least twice each year. Finally, State 
Departments must carry and interpret 
the program to the public through a 
far-reaching and intensive program of 
public relations, information, and ser- 
vice.”—Excerpt from article by John 
J. Lee, Lansing, Michigan. 











sound public policy and good economy 
to provide for the physical restoration, 
education, and placement of the handi- 
capped in employments where they 
can be self-supporting and where they 
can support their » Heese rather 
than leave them all unemployed, and 
dependent and be compelled to main- 
tain them as public charges and a 
burden on public charity.”’ 

Results and studies from every one 
of the forty-four cooperating states 
will show that rehabilitation is not 
only a social necessity in our present 
age but that it is also economically 
necessary and sound. These results and 
these studies will also show in every 
state that rehabilitation is accom- 
plishing and serving effectively the 
purpose for which it was created. This 
conclusion, however, does not excuse 
us from the necessity of giving further 
consideration of this subject. Nor does 
it give us occasion of warrant our 
going on into the future with com- 
placent assurance relying on our present 
body of methods and procedure or the 
present record of results. 

We should point out at this time that 
by the word “‘promotion’’ in the title 
of this paper it is not conceived at all 


in the popular sense of propagandizing 
or implying any thought of exploitation 
whatever. Instead it is conceived as 
making provision through sound pro- 
cedure and practice for a wider, more 
intensive and more effective rehabili- 
tation service with the aggregate of all 
its benefits accruing directly to the 
benefit of the disabled adults and their 
dependents, helping them establish 
themselves as self-supporting citizens; 
and indirectly that these benefits will 
all serve our entire social order because 
they reduce the burden of unemploy- 
ment, of dependency, and of public 
charity. 

This definition carries with it the 
necessity and responsibility for change 
in policy and method as social and 
economic change make them necessary 
and as opportunity to give a more 
intensive and a more effective re- 
habilitation service permits. Our pur- 
pose is then to promote service and not 
to promote a Sopevtoneie and the re- 
sponsibility for this promotion rests 
upon State Departments of Education 
because they are the administrative 
agencies for rehabilitation in their 
respective states. 


Let us now engage our attention to 
considerations of State Departments of 
Education for promoting a more ef- 
fective rehabilitation service and to the 
considerations of policy an! method 
which confronts us in rendering and 
giving more and better service. 

The first factor challenging State 
Departments, and it is a challenge 
which they mast meet, is that not all 
agencies appraising rehabilitation ser- 
vice and providing for its continuation 
on the basis described above are always 
proceeding carefully and intelligently. 
I refer here to legislative and other 
administrative and budgetary branches 
of government. The fact that their con- 
sideration is not always careful and 
not always intelligent through pos- 
session of all the fects is nO more a 
criticism of these agencies than of State 
Departments of Education themselves. 
The risk of possible failure in arriving 
at a fair appraisal and in providing 
adequate means for rehabilitation is 
probably no greater than is the risk 
of possible failure in making provision 
adequate for the other services coming 
within the purview and responsibility 
of State Departments of Education. 

The primary responsibility for a fair 
appraisal and for providing adequate 
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means must be assumed by Departments 
of Education. To fulfill their obligation 
in this respect they must appraise their 
service and this they must do on the 
basis of thorough research covering 
every phase and aspect of rehabilitation. 
On the basis of this research policies 
must be modified to meet the demands 
of changing social conditions and 
needs. Since economic pressure is more 
threatening to the stability and con- 
tinuation of our social institutions and 
services now than it has been since 1920 
when our original Federal Act was 
passed, our research must emphasize 
the economic significance of our re- 
habilitation. This phase of our research 
and our appraisal of our own service 
should be brought up-to-date at least 
twice each year. Finally, State Depart- 
ments must carry and interpret the 
program to the public through a far- 
reaching and intensive program of 
public relations, information, and ser- 
vice. 

If we fulfill our obligation in the 
four ways I have indicated: first, re- 
search and appraisal of our own 
program; second, modifying our policies 
and practices in the light of our re- 
search; third, emphasize the economic 
significance of rehabilitation; and 
fourth, interpret it to the public 
through an intensive program of public 
information and service, we would 
then make it possible for legislative 
and other administrative branches of 
government to make a careful and in- 
telligent appraisal of our service, and 
I have little doubt but that adequate 
means and resources will be provided 
by them. I know of no other institution 
or service in our social organization 
which can make a more favorable or 
even as favorable or direct a showing, 
either in human well-being or in 
dollars and cents, as can be shown by 
the rehabilitation departments in the 
forty-four cooperating states. 

We have pointed out indirectly and 
for the sake of emphasis may I say 
specifically that the best way to promote 
rehabilitation is through the service 
we give. We must continue to re- 
habilitate disabled persons and to make 
them self-supporting, and we must 
continue to rehabilitate an increasing 
number each year as we have been 
doing in years past. The excuse that 
jobs are hard to find cannot be accepted 
in lieu of actual rehabilitation for, 
frankly, it would only be admitting 
that we could not accomplish the 
purpose for which rehabilitation was 
established. Failure to accomplish our 
purpose would certainly weaken our 
right to claim that rehabilitation is a 
fundamental institution and service, 
which it must be if it can expect to 
weather the present crisis or a long 
continuation of it. Our first consider- 
ation, and it must be an impelling 
motive for every person engaged in 


rehabilitation, is that our work and 
the service we give must constantly be 
more intensive, more effective, and 
more prompt. 

In conclusion, may I say again that 
the primary responsibility for the 
promotion of rehabilitation must be 
on the basis of service and it must be 
assumed by State Departments of Edu- 
cation, which are in most states the 
administrative agencies designated to 
administer and carry on the service. It 
is their responsibility to continue to 
make rehabilitation and keep it a 
fundamental institution and _ service, 
not only from every social but also from 
every economic standpoint as well. 

Then, making sure that rehabilitation 
actually serves and fulfills the purpose 
for which it was created, we need have 
little fear for as this decade of social 
reorganization and progress goes for- 
ward rehabilitation will become more 
firmly interwoven into the fabric of 
democracy, which has as fundamental 
and inherent parts of its doctrine and 
creed the doctrines of social responsi- 
bility, of social well-being, of human- 
itarianism, and of opportunity. Citizen- 
ship with all its meanings will have 
been broadened and extended. Our 
generation will have made the con- 
tribution which the opportunity of the 
present crisis demands and civilization 
will have pegged itself forward by 
another small increment as a result 
of it. 





-A new book that came to our 
desk the other day is the re- 
vised edition of “‘The Book of 
Opportunity’ by Rutherford 
Platt. It is published by G. B. 
Putnam Sons, New York. It 
is in fact a dictionary of jobs 
giving personal sidelights on 
3,500 American occupations. Of 
course the information it gives 
of these occupations is by no 
means exhaustive. It simply 
Serves as a reference to which one 
may go for preliminary in- 
formation concerning the many 
occupations. It suffices its lack 
of exhaustiveness however by 
giving a liberal bibliography 
from which one may study at 
great length many of these 
occupations. 

Because of its briefness and 
compactness, it should be in 
every library where young people 
read. 
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security holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
—_ contain statements embracing affiant's 
ull knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association or corpo- 
ration has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
(Signed) C. M. Miller, Secy. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of January, 1933. 

(Seal) (Signed) Marian V. Gregg 
(My commission expires October 29, 1934. 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924. 
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Relations Between Vocational and 
Educational Guidance 
By Greorce E. Myers 


Professor of Vocational Education and 
Guidance, University of Michigan. 


Part I 


It should be understood at the 
beginning that this paper is not limited 
to the relations between vocational 
and educational guidance as abstract 
principles. It is concerned also with 
their relations when both are at work 
in an operating school system. 

In order to discuss intelligently the 
relations between these two forms of 
guidance, it seems wise to obtain first 
a fairly clear picture of the origin and 
objectives of each and the activities 
and provisions which are generally 
considered necessary in order that these 
objectives may be realized. It should 
then be possible to arrive at some con- 
clusions as to what provisions serve 
both forms of guidance and what be- 
long specifically to each by itself, and 
to Sustee some suggestions as to how 
both may be carried on cooperatively 
to the best interests of the boys and 
girls who are served by our schools. 


Vocational guidance is an older term¢ 


than educational guidance. The former 
was first used, according to the best 
evidence available, by Frank Parsons, 
Director of the Vocation Bureau of 
Boston, in a brief report which bears 
the date May 1, 1908. The Bureau had 
been organized as an endowed enter- 
prise connected with the Civic Service 
House of North Boston in January of 
the same year for the definite purpose 
of aiding young people to choose and 
succeed in suitable vocations. In this 
report Parsons expressed the belief that 
‘in order to cover the field in the most 
complete and adequate manner, the 
work should become a part of the public 
school system in every community with 
experts trained as carefully in the art of 
vocational guidance as men are trained 
today for medicine or the law, and 
supplied with every facility that science 
can devise for testing the senses and 
capacities and the whole physical, 
intellectual, and emotional make-up of 
the child.’"! That the purposes of vo- 
cational guidance were not narrowly 
conceived is shown further by the 
following quotation from a 1909 report 
concerning the activities and objectives 
of the Bureau: ‘To make clear the need 


of training and educational equipment 
for the desirable occupations, and by 
advice and cooperation to prolong the 
school period of young people, whether 
by day, evening, or part-time courses, 
and also to secure other educational 
opportunities when needed. To organize 
personal vocational counseling both 
for those in school and for those already 
at work, in order to aid them to plan 
intelligently for their educational and 
vocational progress." 

In 1910 the Bureau, with the cooper- 
ation of the Superintendent of Schools, 
conducted a training course in vo- 
cational counseling for a large number 
of teachers in the schools of the city. 
Early in 1912 the Boston school system 
took over the burden of the work 
carried up to that time by the Vo- 
cation Bureau. Vocational guidance 
thus became a public school enterprise 
in Boston. While these developments 
were in progress in Boston, or soon 
thereafter, the school systems of two or 
three other large cities made definite 
provision for vocational guidance and 
during the next few years the movement 
spread to many other school systems 
throughout the country. By 1920 vo- 
cational guidance as a specialized and 
systematic service of public schools to 
the country’s youth had arrived in the 
educational thought of the country, 
though its practice was still far from 
the ideal held by its founder. 

Most of the provisions which are 
generally considered essential to an 
effective school program of vocational 
guidance were at least suggested by 
Parsons’ statement already quoted. As 
the writer would formulate them, they 
are: 


1. Provisions for acquainting high 
school youth with reliable, significant, 
and adequate information concerning 
occupations. This means that a suitable 
course or courses dealing with occu- 
pations should be required of all boys 
and girls and should be taught by one 
who is at least as well qualified for this 
particular work as is the high school 
teacher of English, Latin, or mathe- 
matics to teach his subject. 

2. Provision for helping each youth 
to discover by means of exploratory ex- 
periences and in other ways, his special 
interests, aptitudes, and limitations, 
and his personality assets and liabilities 
that are significant for his vocational 
choice. This means recognition by all 


high school teachers of the exploratory 
as well as the general education ob- 
jective of their subjects, and the 
selection of content and methods with 
both of these objectives in mind. It 
means special attention to the explor- 
atory objective in the practical arts 
courses and in the so-called extra- 
curricular activities. 


3. Provision for bringing together in 
a central office the data concerning each 
pupil which are significant in relation 
to his vocational choice. This means 
the maintenance of a cumulative record 
system which includes data concerning 
health, mental alertness, home environ- 
ment, scholastic achievements, extra- 
curricular activities, and such special 
aptitudes and limitations and personal- 
ity traits as may have come to the 
attention of any teachers who are alert 
to the exploratory objective of second- 
ary education or may have been de- 
finitely arranged for by means of tests, 
rating scales, check lists and the like. 
It means much more complete system 
of records than schools usually have 
kept in the past. 

4. Provision for individual vocational 
counseling of each high school pupil 
whenever needed, by a _ vocational 
counselor who is specially qualified by 
personality, training, and experience 
for this difficult task., This means 
giving each boy and girl expert assist- 
ance in weighing ek evaluating the 
data concerning himself in relation to 
the information concerning the require- 
ments and opportunities of occupations 
which interest him. It means, of course, 
that the vocational counselor will take 
into account in each counseling in- 
interview the accumulated data con- 
cerning the one interviewed and will 
add to these data after the interview. 

5. Provision for aiding junior and 
senior high school boys and girls to 
choose the subjects, curriculums, and 
schools which will be most helpful in 
the making of vocational plans and in 
preparation for carrying out those 
plans. This means that the vocational 
counselor must be expected to assist 
junior high school pupils in choosing 
between the general, the commercial, 
and the industrial arts curriculums 

‘curriculums which serve as aids in 
discovering vocational aptitudes and 


1. Allen, Frederick J., Principles and Problems of 
Vocational Guidance. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1927. p. 5. 


2. Ibid. p. 6 
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limitations. It means that the same 
counselor will help each pupil as he 
leaves the junior high school to select 
both the senior high school or vocation- 
al school and the curriculum offered 
by that school which is best suited to 
his vocational needs and plans, as they 
have developed up to that time. And 
the senior high school vocational 
counselor will aid him on the same 
basis in choosing between elective 
subjects—as, for example, between 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and _sales- 
manship in the business preparatory 
curriculum—in changing curriculums 
if desirable, and in selecting the partic- 
ular higher institution to attend in 
case his plans call for further education. 


6. Provision by the school system for 
aiding youth to enter occupational life 
advantageously when school days are 
over. This means that someone repre- 
senting the schools shall, on the one 
hand, keep in close touch with specific 
employment needs of the business and 
industrial establishments of the com- 
munity and, on the other hand, have 
readily available the needed information 
concerning the occupational quali- 
fications of those who wish to leave the 
schools for employment. It means that 
some officer or group of officers who 
have special qualifications must be 
assigned to this work if it is to be well 
done. 


7. Provision for following up boys , 


and girls after they leave high school 
to enter occupations in order to aid 
them in making necessary adjustments 
to employment life. This means that 
representatives of the school system 
should keep closely enough in touch 
with each young worker to find out 
whether he starts off well in. his work, 
whether a change to some other kind 
of work or to the same kind in another 
position is desirable, and what further 
preparation he needs in order to do his 
work as well as possible and to make 
progress. It means conferences and coun- 
seling interviews with individual young 
workers and new placements for many 
of them. 

Turning now to educational guidance, 
the origin of this term is less clear. To 
be sure, the teacher has always been 
looked upon to some extent as a guide 
to his pupils along the pathway of 
learning. And wherever a teacher-pupil 
relationship exists there is in this 
sense educational guidance which, upon 
analysis, proves to be largely a matter 
of methods of teaching. But this dis- 
cussion is concerned with educational 
guidance not as something which has 
always been incidental to education 
but as a systematic, planned something 
which has come to the aid of education 
in recent years under the specific name 
educational guidance. 

The earliest reference to educational 
guidance found in the Reader's Guide 
is dated April, 1912. The reference is to 


an editorial bearing this title in the 
Elementary School Teacher. However, 
this editorial was not correctly named 
for it deals wholly with vocational 
guidance as it was then and has since 


been defined. 


to_1914, Truman L. Kelley's doctor's 
dissertation entitled ‘Educational 
Guidance”’ was published. This appears 
to be the earliest serious use and dis- 
discussion of the term. Kelley's pur- 
pose was to develop a more scientific 
method of classifying high school 
students. He was interested in making 
it possible ‘‘to determine, before courses 
in the high school are taken, what the 
probable ability of the pupil in question 
will be in them.""! In using the term 
educational guidance he was thinking 
in terms of “aiding the pupil in the 
selection of high school subjects. He 
looked upon this as a basis for later 
vocational guidance. 

It should be noted, however, that 
two years earlier, in 1912, Jesse B. 
Davis had presented at a meeting of the 
National Education Association a paper 
entitled ‘‘Vocational and Moral Guid- 
ance through English Composition’’ 
which was later developed into a book. 
Here is evidence of a tendency, appear- 
ing early in the life of the movement, 
to go beyond the original term voca- 
tional guidance. 


Brewer, in his book ‘The Vo- 
cational Guidance Movement’’, pub- 
lished in 1918, says: “‘Educational 


guidance may be defined as a conscious 
effort to assist in the intellectual growth 
of an individual . . . . Anything that 
has to do with instruction or with 
learning may come under the term 
educational guidance.’’? This practi- 
cally identifies educational guidance 
with education. 

Proctor’ reports that he first offered 
a University course entitled ‘‘Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance’ in 
1917 at Stanford University. When 
Proctor later developed this course into 
book form in 1925 he defined education- 
al guidance as “‘consisting of all such 
school activities as have for their 
purpose the guidance of pupils in their 
choice of schools, courses of study, or 
curricula, as well as all activities con- 
nected with the discovery of individual 
differences and the adjustment of teach- 
ing methods and content of subjects to 
the needs and abilities of children.’’4 
In addition, this book discusses under 
separate chapter headings “‘Guidance 
in Social and Civic Activities’, ‘‘Guid- 
ance in Health and Physical Activities’’ 
“Guidance in the Worthy 
Leisure Time’’, ‘“‘Guidance in Char- 
acter-Building Activities’’, and different 
phases of vocational guidance. He thus 
treats guidance in a more general way 
than the title of his book would in- 
dicate or uses the term educational in a 
very broad sense in this title. In fact he 
says, ‘It is the purpose of this book to 


> 


Use of 


» 


present a view of guidance as having to 
do with the whole field of education, 
and as being on that account concerned 
with every one of the major activities 
of life.’ One is thus left in some un- 
certainty as to just what this author 
means by the term educational guid- 
ance, though he clearly does not treat 
it as synonymous with education. 

In 1930, five years after Proctor’s 
book was published, Arthur J. Jones 
brought out his ‘‘Principles of Guid- 
ance,’ from the title of which, it will 
be observed, all qualifying adjectives 
such as educational, vocational, and 
moral are omitted. He defines organized 
guidance in terms of ‘‘any help that is 
given to an individual that will enable 
him to make an intelligent choice at 
the time of a crisis in his life.’’ ‘‘Guid- 
ance, as defined,’’ says Jones, “‘is a 
process that concerns every phase of 
the life of the individual. Since the 
individual's life is a unit and not made 
up of separate parts, guidance must be 
a unitary process, and any attempt to 
separate one aspect from another will 
be correspondingly futile and danger- 
ous.’’© He points out, however, that 
certain aspects of guidance are common- 
ly distinguished and should be sepa- 
rately discussed. Jones then proceeds 
to consider six forms or phases of 
guidance, as he calls them, pointing 
out that there are others which will 
not be given attention in his book. 
The six are: 


1. Vocational guidance 1 
2. Course, curriculum, and school 
guidance 


3. Leisure time, avocational, or 
cultural guidance 

5. Social guidance 

6. Leadership guidance J 

It is worthy of note that the term 
educational guidance is avoided in this 
list, though it is used elsewhere in the 
book as synonymous with ‘‘Course, 
Curriculum, and School Guidance”’ 
Perhaps it should be noted, also, that 
only 16 of his 385 pages are devoted 
specifically to the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth phases of guidance in his list 
given above. 

Brewer, in his new book *‘Education 
as Guidance’ treats guidance in its 
many aspects as having to do, like 
education, with the whole job of living. 
He seems to use educational guidance to 
mean the assistance which 1s given to 
boys and girls in making proper prog- 
ress in their school work. To use his 
own words, it is ‘‘that portion of 
guidance which is concerned strictly 





1. Kelley, Truman L., Educational Guidance. et 
umbia University Contributions to Education, No . 
1914. p. 4. 

2. Brewer, J. M. The Vocational . wo Movement. 
The Macmillan Company, 1918. p. 


3. Proctor, W. M. Araneae ‘a Vocational 


Guidance. Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1925. See 
preface. 

4. Ibid. p. 132. 

5. Ibid. p. 13. 

6. J mes, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1930. pp. 28, 29 
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with the pupil’s success in his edu- 
cational career.""' More specifically, it 
includes guidance along the following 
lines: ‘‘How to study; using the com- 
mon tools of learning; adjusting school 
life to other activities; regularly at- 
tending on school and to school tasks; 
learning to speak, interview, compose 
in writing, take examinations, and use 
libraries: and making the important 
educational decisions at each of the 
many forks in the road.’’? He then dis- 
cusses problems of educational guidance 
at the different school levels ene the 
elementary school to the professional 
school. In chapters following this dis- 
cussion of educational guidance he 
deals separately with vocational guid- 
ance, religious guidance, and por wee 
‘‘for home relationships’’, ‘‘for citizen- 
ship’, ‘‘for leisure and recreation’’, 
“in personal well-being’, ‘‘in right 
doing’’, “‘in thoughtfulness and co- 
operation’’, and “in wholesome and 
cultural action’’. However, in one 
place? Brewer treats educational and 
vocational guidance together as the 
center from which radiate al] of the 
other guidance activities, educational 
guidance dominating the. earlier part 
of school life and vocational guidance 
the latter part. 

Koos and Kefauver, like Jones and 
Brewer, drop all qualifying adjectives in 
the title of their book published early 


in 1932.4 By means of guidance, as ad 


use the term, they aim to ‘‘(1) distribute 
youth as effectively as possible to educational 
and vocational opportunities, that is to 
subjects, curricula, extra-curricular 


activities, schools, higher oe 


and vocations,’ and *‘(2) to help the 
individual to make the optimal adjust- 
ment to educational and vocational situ- 
ations.’ From this statement one 
would infer that the authors do not 
recognize other aspects of guidance 
than the educational and vocational. 
They proceed immediately, however, to 
mention recreation guidance, health 
guidance, and civic-social-moral guid- 
ance, without making it clear what 
relation these bear to educational 
guidance. These same authors call at- 
tention to “the danger of losing sight 
of the extremely important service of 
guidance’’® as they define it above by 
practically identifying it with edu- 
Cation as some writers do. 

The only conclusion one can reach 
from the points of view expressed by 
these various writers is that there is no 
unanimity as to the meaning of edu- 
cational guidance. By some it is thought 
of simply as aid in the choice of sub- 
jects, curriculums, and schools. Others 





1. Brewer, J. M. Education as Guidance. Macmillan, 
1932. p. 113 


2. Ibid. p. 114. 
3. Ibid. p. 181. 


4. Koos, L. J. and Kefauver, G. N. Guidance in 
Secondary Schools. Macmillan, 1932. 


5. Ibid. p. 15. 
6. Ibid. p. 22. 
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conceive it as including, also, asstst- 
ance in learning how to study, how 
to use the library, how to take exami- 
nations, how to make various adjust- 
ments of school life. Still others seem 
to include health, recreation, social, 
civic, moral, and other personal ad- 
justments in the field of educational 
guidance. And some treat guidance as 
practically synonymous with education 
itself. It should be noted, also, that 
similar confusion prevails in the minds 
of those who have made provision for 
educational guidance in schools which 
they administer. 

It is obvious that for the purposes of 
this paper a more definite statement of 
what is meant by educational guidance 
is necessary. One cannot consider to 
advantage the relations between the 
activities which grow out of so definite 
a conception as vocational guidance 
with the activities involved in a con- 
ception so cloudy and confused as the 
one just presented. One is, then, faced 
with three alternatives. 

One may conclude that educational 
guidance is not definable, judging by 
results thus far achieved, and therefore 
a consideration of the relations of vo- 
cational guidance to it is fruitless. 

One may decide that the term may 
be definable but is not yet defined and 
that the proposed discussion of re- 
lations to it must be postponed un- 
til there is some agreement among its 
advocates as to what educational guid- 
ance is. 

One may attempt to formulate a 
definition or conception of educational 
guidance which seems likely to be 
accepted as sound and then consider the 
relations of vocational guidance to 
this conception. 

The last alternative, though by far 
the most difficult, appears to be the 
one which should be chosen. 

How, then, shall educational guid- 
ance be defined? This can best be done, 
in the writer's judgment, by relating 
it first to the meaning of education. 

Education is a process of individual 
development under the influences of 
environment. Whether he wishes it 
or not, the process goes on throughout 
the individual's life, now rapidly, now 
slowly; at one time in a manner which 
is wholesome for society and the in- 
dividual, at another time in a manner 
unwholesome. 

Organized education, with which this 
discussion is concerned, is society's 
effort to direct and speed up this pro- 
cess, by means of a controlled environ- 
ment, along lines which are wholesome 
both for society and for the individual. 
Society's success in this effort depends, 
of course, upon what is accepted as 
wholesome and what kind of environ- 
ment is provided by society's edu- 
cational agency the school. With the 
first of these two, important as it is, 
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the present discussion is not directly 
concerned. 

The school environment provided by 
society for educational purposes is, and 
must be, a complex thing containing 
many elements. A large number of these 
elements are important for the common 
development of all pupils alike. For 
example, certain language, arithmetic, 
and civic elements are of this type. 
This is just another way of saying that 
there is a group of educational needs 
common to all which our schools en- 
deavor to serve by means of the environ- 
ment it creates for its pupils. Again, on 
account of differences between human 
beings, some elements of the secondary 
school environment are more important 
for one pupil and others for another. 
Artistic elements best serve the needs 
of one, musical elements the needs of 
another, science elements of another, 
and so on, after certain common needs of all 
pupils along these lines have been met. 

On the one hand, pupils have no 
choice among the various elements of 
the school environment insofar as 
school activities deal with the common 
needs of all. All pupils are subjected to 
the same work as a whole (grades one 
to six) and those courses of the junior 
and senior high school that are required 
of all are planned for the purpose of 
serving these common needs and are 
not, therefore, open to choice. On the 
other hand, choices must be made by 
pupils from that large group of elements 
which make up the other activities of 
junior and senior high school, including 
extra-curricular activities, and which 
are provided for the purpose of meeting 
needs based upon ind vidual differences. 
Decisions must be reached as to which 
of two or more possible courses of 
action shall be taken in order that the 
greatest educational good may be 
realized by each pupil. 
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Epsie Campbell 


Miss Epsie Campbell, state supervisor 
of home economics education for Geor- 
gia, was presented a life-membership 
in the A.V.A. at the ‘Vocational 
Breakfast’’ held in Savannah, April 
twenty-first. This life-membership was 
presented by the teachers of vocational 
home economics in recognition of the 
outstanding contribution which Miss 
Campbell has made to home making 
education in Georgia. 

Miss Campbell was the’ first state 
supervisor of home economics employed 
in Georgia. She began her work shortly 
after the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act and has been continuously ‘‘on the 
job’’ since that time. 

Within this period of years the vo- 
cational home making program in 
Georgia has grown, steadily and con- 
sistently, until in 1932 there were 
16,408 girls and women enrolled in 
vocational home economics lasses. 

There has also been a great develop- 
ment along the line of evening classes 
for adult home makers. Last year more 
than ten thousand women were en- 
rolled in such classes. The demand has 
always exceeded the ability of the State 
to finance this work. In the past two 
years a great contribution to the 
economic welfare of many families has 
been made through the efforts of 
vocational home economics teachers to 
aid housewives in struggling with the 
reduced budget. Also, this division 
has cooperated with the emergency 
relief committees of the various Cities 
in establishing classes in nutrition and 
food preparation for families of the 
unemployed. 
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C. V. Williams 


Few men in vocational education 
have a finer training or richer experience 
in educational work than Dr. C. V. 
Williams, Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation, Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science. He has 
worked on every level of the public 
school system. He has been successive- 
ly, teacher in a one-room country 
school, high school teacher, high 
school principal, city superintendent of 
schools, and college professor. 

When the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education bill was enacted he was 
superintendent of the Nebraska State 
School of Agriculture at Curtis, Nebr- 
aska. It was natural for him to be im- 
mediately interested in vocational edu- 
cation. In 1917 he became a regional 
agent in agriculture for the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. This 
position he held until 1920 when he 
became state director of vocational 
education in Kansas. In 1922 he became 
Professor of Vocational Education in 
charge of the training of teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture at Kansas State 
College. 














Laurence Parker 


Mr. Laurence Parker began his prep- 
aration for his work in the field of 
vocational education when he entered 
the Electrical Engineering Department 
of Iowa State College. After leaving 
the college he worked for several years 
as an electrical engineer in Illinois and 
California. 

Following his work in industry he 

‘became interested in vocational edu- 
cation and spent six years in that work 
in the state of Ohio, during which 
time he was with the Toledo Board of 
Education as city director; and later 
with the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
as a traveling supervisor. 

On the first day of the year 1924 he 
arrived in Kansas and since that time 
has done very fine work as Itinerant 
Teacher Trainer and Assistant Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education. 
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Status, Trends and Outlook of 
Industrial Arts in the United 
States 


The Middle West 
By Georce K. WELLs 


State Supervisor of Industrial Education 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The standing of the industrial arts 
work in the school program is in direct 
ratio to the efficiency of the teacher. 
This principle applies in any section of 
the country, and we have seen many 
fine examples of it in our state. 

I have just completed a tour of the 
state, in which I visited every industrial 
arts teacher who was in a school not 
under a city supervisor. In the whole 
trip I found that only fifteen depart- 
ments have been discontinued or laid 
over for a year. In several of these 
cases I have inquired into the efficiency 
of the last instructor and found it to 
have been unsatisfactory. 

In two cases, at least, I have seen an 
efficient instructor given new equip- 
ment even under existing conditions. 
I, therefore, feel safe in repeating that 
the standing of industrial arts work is 
in direct ratio to the efficiency of the 
instructor. 

A cross section of the states of the 
middle west would reveal a picture of 
industrial arts varying all the way 
from shops where only hand woodwork 
is taught and called manual training 
to a complete program of varied in- 
dustrial activities going under the 
name of General Shop and being carried 
on as several activities in one shop, 
or several activities in unit shops. 

The advancement of the general in- 
dustrial program in our larger centers 
has been very rapid, and the change 
scarcely begun in some of the smaller 
centers. We are glad to be able to say 
that in many smaller communities the 
younger teachers are getting the General 
Shop well established. There are, how- 
ever, many teachers, trained before the 
general shop idea was developed, who 
although they apparently approve of 
the General Shop do not have the 
training or the initiative to develop one. 

These situations again call to our 
attention the teacher. In our state up 
to 1931 all teachers trained in the in- 
dustrial arts field, and who could secure 
a license, could get a job regardless of 
whether the institution could recom- 


mend them or not. The present over- 
supply of teachers may lead, I hope, to 
a better selection and a possible im- 
provement in the quality of teachers. 

I am not a prophet or the son of a 
prophet, but I believe that in the places 
where a good job of industrial arts work 
has been done, the work will continue 
as long as the rest of the school work 
is continued, and that in the places 
where a mediocre or poor job has been 
done, the work is likely to be dropped. 
Of course, this is a statement of con- 
ditions in general and may not apply 
in certain centers where other factors 
might decide the question. 

We believe that as far as the Middle 
West is concerned, we are still in the 
experimental stage. Men are not satis- 
fied that they have the best program 
possible, but are trying to improve 
their methods and their technique in 
order that the aims set up for this work 
may more nearly be reached. As a few 
examples of such attempts, we find at 
Ohio State University the new Labora- 
tory of Industries. In several cities we 
have new types shops with 60, 75 or 
100 pupils in a group. Usually with 
several instructors. 

We have the development of the club 
work, probably not as well developed 
as that by Mr. Cressman in Pennsyl- 
vania, but having much the same aims. 
We have in our state one city director 
who, through careful checking and 
guiding of every boy in the seventh, 
eight, and ninth grade classes, secures 
for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades in the high school seven out of 
every ten boys for some type of in- 
dustrial work on a purely elective 
basis. 

We have in our own state an in- 
dustrial teachers’ organization that has 
set up as its objectives for this year: 

First: The putting of record charts 
with the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation standards of them in the 
hands of every teacher in the state this 
year. 

Second: The development of a testing 
program. 

Third: The development of clubs. 

Fourth: The writing of job sheets by 
many instructors all over the state. 
These sheets are to be sent to a central 
committee who will put them in 
standard form and sell them at cost to 
all who wish them. 


I trust that I will be pardoned for 
telling of my own attempts to secure 
a complete tryout of the A.V.A 
standards through the use of large wall 
charts containing these standards, to- 
gether with a checking system. Our 
attempts during the last three years 
resulted as follows: 285 people agreed 
to use the charts last year. This repre- 
sented about 325 teachers because of 
their use by city supervisors with a 
corps of teachers. 214 charts were 
returned checked at the end of the 
year. This depicted the work of 214 
classes. 

Some interesting points appeared in 
the study of this data. Some of these 
points were as follows: 

The time given to work in one field, 
viz., woodwork, varied in the seventh 
and eight grades from 640 minutes to 
8960 minutes and in the ninth or above 
from 4050 minutes to 16,200 minutes. 

The number of items checked as 
taught averaged forty-five in the seventh 
and eighth grades and seventy-four in 
the ninth or above. 

The teachers who taught in the 
ninth grade for 4050 minutes checked 
seventy-four items and the one who 
taught 16,200 minutes only eighty 
items. It would seem that either the 
teacher with the least time was trying 
to do too much or the one with the 
longest time was not doing enough. 
Only a careful test of results would tell 
us which was wrong. 

Items regarding vocational infor- 
mation were often left out. Thus the 
guidance aim seems to have been 
neglected. 

There seems to be considerable agree- 
ment as to the fundamental operations 
that should be taught, but beyond that 
there is considerable variance in what 
is being taught. 

Another point which is important, 
I believe, is the wide variation as to 
the period of time for which a high 
school credit shall be given. There are 
eight-months schools giving seven 
forty-five minute periods per week to 
the work, and granting one unit of 
credit. At the same time there are ten- 
months schools giving ten forty-five 
minute periods per week and granting 
only one unit of credit for this work. 
From 168 hours to 300 hours for the 
same credit is too much of a difference. 
In our neighboring state of Michigan 
there is an excellent organization of 
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industrial arts men. They have been 
organized about three years. Their 
chief work is study and research, which 


they hope will develop better training, 


programs. They have developed an out- 
line for the consolidated and rural 
schools based on the A.V.A. standards. 

Time will not permit the discussion 
of the particular situation as regards 
all states, but we feel that all are 
looking toward doing an improved job 
in this field. 

In closing I wish to say a few words 
about the general effects of the work 
of the A.V.A. Standards Committee. 
If my study of psychology has taught 
me anything, it has taught me this: 
Instructors in general teach as they have 
been taught and not as you have told 
them to teach. If tool technique has 
not been stressed, it will not be stressed 
by the teacher. If the information side 
of the work has not been given a 
prominent place, it will not be given 
prominence in teaching. If the relation 
to industrial life, selection of things 
we buy, appreciation of good work- 
manship and design, attitude of pride 
in his ability to do, habits of orderly 
procedure are not emphasized in the 
training institution courses, they are 
not likely to be emphasized by the 
average teacher. 

These responsibilities are strictly 
up to the training institutions. Just this 
story to illustrate: A few weeks ago 
I visited a shop and found a teacher 
who had used the A.V.A. standards in 
chart form in another school last year. 
He was trying to use them in this 
school where under the teacher the 
year before boys came in and simply 
made things. He had inquired of boys 
as to what they did or learned the 
previous year. They could not tell him. 
No definite impressions were left. The 
boys had the attitude that the industrial 
arts shop was a place to do as they 
pleased. The training institutions must 
therefore impress the student with the 
importance of systematic procedure if 
we are to have the standards used. 

If we can agree upon objectives and 
set up courses in terms simple enough 
for the average teacher to comprehend, 
if the training institutions can train 
their students in these aims and ob- 
jectives, if we can develop teacher 
organizations to promote and study 
the field, we can set industrial arts on 
the high plane that it deserves. 





Increased support for 
Vocational Education will 
come when Vocational 
Education is better 
understood. 














Citizens Conference on the Crisis 
in Education 


With 65 representatives of labor, 
agriculture, manufacturing, education 
and the press, and twenty school 
finance experts in attendance, the Citi- 
zens Conference on the Crisis in Edu- 
cation met at Washington January 
5-6, 1933. The meeting was sponsored 
by the American Council on Education, 
Dr. C. R. Mann, Director. Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur acted as chairman 
of the conference. 


The major recommendations of the 
Conference were as follows: 


1. The conference urged law making 
bodies to give priority to the financial 
needs of the public schools over claims 
for roads, Public buildings and similar 
forms of public service. 


2. Congress was requested to provide 
for Federal Assistance through emer- 
gency loans to those states which are 
unable to finance a minimum edu- 
cational program. 


3. States were urged to enact such 
legislation as would provide for equali- 
zation of education opportunity within 
the respective states. 


4. States were called upon to eliminate 
small districts, small classes, and other 
forms of waste. 


The Conference was unanimous in its 
decision that adequate educational facil- 
ities must be maintained throughout 
the nation in spite of unfavorable 
economic conditions. 


Only one recommendation unfavor- 
able to vocational education was in- 
troduced. Committee “‘B’’ on “‘Organi- 
zation and Operation of Instruction’’ 
recommended that, “‘In the interests of 
economy, it is recommended that the 
requirements of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education be restudied and 
revised.’" On motion of L. J. Taber, 
Master of the National Grange, this 
recommendation was rejected. 


National Education Association 
Department of Adult Education 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 

Mary L. Guyton, Pres. 
Department of Adult Education 
217 State House 

Boston, Mass. 

Program: Studies progress of adult 
education; keeps members of N. E. A. 
informed of new trends; meets for dis- 
cussion at annual meeting of N. E. A. 
and at meeting of Department of 
Superintendence. Members of executive 
committee cooperate closely with the 
Commission on the Enrichment of 
Adult Life of the N. E. A. 
Publications: Interstate Bulletin, Adult 
Education, four issues a year, $1. 


NEW BOOKS 


Wood Pattern Making 


By Herbert J. McCaslin. Cloth, 311 
pages, illustrated. Price, $2.25. Pub- 
lsshed by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. New York City. 


This is the second edition of this 
book first published in 1923. While it 
follows the same plan, new problems 
have been added, corrections made and 
further explanations given. 


The reviewer recalls visiting the shop 
of Mr. McCaslin at William L. Dickin- 
son High School, Jersey City, when the 
manuscript for this book was in 
progress. His shop had the appearance 
of the workshop of a busy pattern 
maker and was full of the patterns 
from which the illustrations were later 
taken. It was the shop of a busy 
practical pattern maker. 


Television 


By K. A. Hathaway. Cloth, 169 
pages, illustrated. Published by Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Chicago. 


One third of the book is devoted to 
the elementary theory of light and 
optics, the remainder being devoted to 
television. This book should prove of 
value as an introductory book on 
television. 


An interesting piece of work has been 
done by the Civic Committee for Adult 
Literacy. The address is 96th Street 
Branch, New York Public Library, 
112 East 95th Street, New York. They 
have published the result of their 
effort under the following title: 


‘An Experiment in Adult Education 
—Training for the Unemployed—in 
the New York City Continuation 
Schools.”’ 


Copy of the pamphlet can be obtained 
by addressing the committee at the 
above address. To review the pamphlet 
would be to rewrite it. The title is 
sufficient explanation. It is well worth 
the effort of anyone interested in the 
problems of the unemployed to secure 
and read this pamphlet. 


A mimeographed volume which came 
to the Secretary's desk recently is en- 
titled ‘Survey of Failures in the 
Garment Industry—Cause and Pre- 
vention’’. It is prepared by Uptown 
Credit Group of the Textile Industry, a 
division of The Silk Association of 
America, Inc. 468 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, and can be obtained for 
$1.00 per copy by communicating 
directly with the company. 
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Galley Philosophy 
A few reflections from the Quarter Deck! 


These times have brought forth a 
crop of garden-variety of plans for 
economic recovery. Stuart Chase visited 
Mexico and proposed our making home- 
cast mud pies. Milwaukee thinks beer 
is the solution, while Reading, Pennsy]- 
vania is twisting its hopes to pretzels. 

The Technocrats say one man at a 
switchboard is the infinity we are 
approaching. The Ship wants to know 
who will build the switchboard, sew 
buttons on the operators overalls, cook 
his lunches and educate his children. 

The Ship feels the urge to suggest a 
plan. In a thirty (or is it to be a four- 
teen-hour week?) there's going to be a 
lot of untrained thumb twiddling. Who 
is responsible for training Americans to 
use their leisure constructively? Can 
we side-step our social and moral 
responsibility by merely inventing the 
machine that throws four or four 
hundred out of work? 

We hear too much about a return to 
the three R's, as if there ever was a 
virtue in inadequate training for a 
complex world. We're going back to 
barter perhaps. At one time, cows were 
legal tender, but it wasn't convenient 
to make change. Now no cows are 
tender and no one gives back any 
change. Scrip and cigarette coupons 
were going over until we began pump- 
ing up the dollar. Someone suggested it 
now looks more like a doughnut: you 
pass along the rim and save the center. 

Doubtless the President has a Brain 
Trust and that accounts for what 
Professors Moley and Tugwell have 
accomplished in such a short while. 
No one cares how soon the President 
brings back prosperity, providing he 
brings it back alive. 

If business keeps up, even dentists 
will go off the gold standard and pro- 
vide us with erg inlays. 

Recently a preacher announced: **For 
tonight my text will be," What has the 
Depression taught us’?-After which the 
choir will sing, ‘Search me, Oh Lord!’ "’ 

One member of the crew believes 
things are picking up for although he 
received no orders, he did get one or 
two civil answers. But since the Ship 
is a windjammer, it's been getting along 
fairly well, thank you. Now who else 
will tell one? 

Most passengers think that all an 
old sea dog has to do is to steer a 
straight course, collect his salary at the 
end of the cruise, and receive the 
benediction of the firm. Yes, it was that 
way when Hayes was President. Now 
whenever a skipper leaves a gang 
plank, he is assailed by scribblers who 
want to put him on a par with Trader 
Horn. Perhaps Coleridge made them 
feel that every captain is an Ancient 
Mariner with an albatross under one 
arm and a whale under the other. 


Old sea dogs go on board with the 
enthusiasm of a prisoner walking the 
plank. We yawn in the pilot's face and 
wriggle while the barber trims our 
whiskers, preparatory to having our 
picture snapped with debutantes and 
maiden aunts. If it blows, we pray it 
will carry away the after-house and 
passenger decks, A, B, C, and D, 
leaving perhaps the cargo, the crew and 
our ditty bag. 
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Haven't all of us tended too much to 
make our jobs as prosaic as a Detroit 
worker tightening the third bolt on a 
cylinder head? Let’s hope we can make 
our new work contribute more than a 
certain lion in the picture of the 
Christian martyrs. A kind-hearted old 
lady seeing a little girl crying at sight 
of this picture of sacrifice, assured her 
these poor people were out of their 
torture, that this happened almost 
two thousand years ago. “‘But that’s 
not what I'm crying about,”’ said the 
little girl. ““That little lion over there 
isn't getting any!”’ 

Perhaps some of our troubles arose 
from the American tendency to not 
attend to business,—particularly our 
own business. Since 1921, we've been 
paying Germany's reparations. In 1928 
our best brains were at work solving 
golf tournaments with Bobby Jones. 
In 1929 all the grey matter was dis- 
tributed among the brokers, the bears, 
and the bulls. By that fall, after we 
made the bull, it was harder to bear. In 
1930, we were busy prophesying it 
would be over by fall, although through 
"31 we weren't so sure. But in 1932 our 
fancy was caught by little pieces of 
paste-board that developed into pic- 
tures of Eliza playing banner-lead with 
the blood hounds or Washington catch- 


.ing the Trenton ferry. Now there are 


black shirts in Italy, brown shirts in 
Germany, blue shirts in Portugal, and 


i D 


jig-saw shirts in these benighted States. 

Today the world me adaptable 
men. Why, recently a number of land- 
lubbers who joined the Ship wanted to 
know what all the spare tires were 
hanging around for. Another asked to 
sit downstairs rather than in the 
galley. 

Your Vice-President of Industrial 
Arts, Professor Selvidge,was in evidence 
at Western Arts this month. Many 
leaders in this field attended this 
meeting. Dr. W. E. Warner's keynote 
was ““The Primacy of the Arts,’’ and 
his message was straight from the 
shoulder. Frank Moore was elected 
Vice President to carry on the work 
next year. The Ship, through Commo- 
dore Neving, installed Dr. Warner in 
his cabin as a First Class Passenger. 
Messrs. Bennett, Metz, Bowden, 
Christy, Bedell, Greenley, paced the 
decks, listened, contributed. 

If Kettinger was right when he said, 
“The best incentive is the shadow of 
the poor-house door,’’ then the Ship 
is doing some tall thinking and plan- 
ning. Exercise strengthens our worry 
muscles. 

Keep headed into the storm, don't 
let your ideas broach to, and you'll 
find yourself too valuable to remove 
from the wheel. 

Remember that in these trying times, 
even police dogs have had a dog’s life 
of it, they look so much like wolves. 

On to Detroit, me hearties! 

Wa.po WriGHt 
Commodore, Rtd. 





PATRONIZE 
THE SHIP 











Vocational Education and the 
Problems of the Present 
Emergency 


Continued from Page 17 


amendments from the floor. This brief 
document which follows the outline of 
the program will be widely circulated 
as a summary of the major tasks im- 
mediately ahead of the schools and 
particularly of the vocational and ex- 
tension services. 

The Conference was widely repre- 
sentative. Forty-two national organi- 
zations, representing agriculture, home 
interests, industry, commerce, labor, 
general education, vocational education 
and public welfare were present and 
more than seventy-five delegates were 
selected for their special interest in the 
field of vocational education. Practic- 
ally every national interest concerned 
with the problems of vocational edu- 
cation was represented. 

By Joun A. Lapp, 
Secretary of the Conference 
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News Notes from the States 


Arizona 


State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction appointed State Director of 
Vocational Education with no ad- 
ditional salary. Mr. George S. Sanders, 
State Supervisor Trade and Industrial 
Education, has resigned. Vocational 
education was on the spot more partic- 
ularly than was general education 
during the session of the legislature. 


Colorado 


Provisions made for new State Board 
for Vocational Education consisting of 
three members appointed by the Gover- 
nor in such a way to provide a con- 
tinuous board. Teacher training work 
will continue under Director of Rural 
and Vocational Education at Colorado 
Agricultural College as it is now 
organized. 


Connecticut 


Parents and school officials giving 
more attention to vocational training 
than in past years. Students pay their 
Own transportation to reach vocational 
schools in preference to traditional 
academic schools. The Grange and 
other farm folk sponsoring legislative 
action for aid in such transportation. 
All farmers’ organizations giving effect- 
ive support. Plans under way in legis- 
lature for the establishment of new 
trade schools to serve sections of the 
state not served by other trade schools. 
President Charles R. Turner of the 
Connecticut Vocational! Association and 
his officers very active. . 


Delaware 
Legislature still in session but no 
indication of decreasing support to 
vocational education. New types of 
vocational education are courses in: 
Training Cafeteria Managers; Training 
Conference Leaders for Volunteer Fire 
Chiefs; Training Conference Leaders 
for Merchandising Executives; Mer- 

chandising Conferences. 


Idaho 
Appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation satisfactory. Twenty per cent 
reduction in teachers’ salaries. 





Kansas 
Appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation reduced by forty per cent. 
Legislature provided for reorganization 
of State Board of Education which is 
also the State Board for Vocational 
Education. New Board consists of 


eight members appointed by the Gover- 
nor for varying lengths of term so as to 
provide a continuous board. 


Maryland 
No considerable curtailment of pro- 
gram outside of Baltimore. There are 


more pupils applying for admission to 
vocational! schools than can be accom- 
modated. In Baltimore evening classes 
and Trade classes have been decreased. 


Mississippi 
In spite of decreased funds available 
more vocational schools have been 
established. Legislature in session but 
no indication of decrease in legislative 
support. 


Montana 


Vocational Education appropriation 
has been reduced by sixty per cent. 


Nebraska 


No legislation introduced unfavorable 
to vocational education. Situation with 
reference to appropriation satisfactory. 
Legislature still in session. 


Nevada 


Efforts made in legislature to repeal 
vocational education acts but without 
success. Appropriations for both vo- 
cational education and rehabilitation 
cut very little. 


New Jersey 
No indication of opposition to vo- 
cational education. Some reductions 
have been made in budgets but nothing 
destructive. 


North Carolina 


The legislature passed a state appro- 
priation of $90,000 for vocational edu- 
cation. The new program of work, put 
into operation this year, is proving 
satisfactory. Copy of the program of 
work bulletin was mailed to each state 
supervisor. 

The annual conference of teachers of 
vocational agriculture will be held at 
N. C. State College, Raleigh, June 
19-21. The North Carolina unit of 
Future Farmers of America convention 
will be held at N. C. State College, 


June 22-24. 


Dr. F. W. Lathrop, Research Special- 
ist of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, spent two days recently in 
North Carolina giving assistance to 
the State Research Committee. 

Mr. Robert D. Maltby, Regional 
Agent for the South, was in the State 
in February when he met the super- 
visory staff to discuss plans for next 
year's program. 

Many teachers of vocational agri- 
culture from North Carolina and other 
sections of the South will attend the 
meeting of the American Institute of 
Cooperation which will meet in Raleigh 
at the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering. The credit 
courses will run from July 10 to 29. 
Conference week will be held July 24 
to 29. 


North Dakota 


Funds appropriation to match federal 
funds for Teacher Training, for Re- 
habilitation and for Trade and Industrial 
Education. No State funds appropri- 
ated for Vocational Agriculture and 
Vocational Home Making. 


Minnesota 


The progress is satisfactory and there 
has been no unfavorable legislation. 


Indiana 
The situation is entirely satisfactory. 


Tennessee 


The situation is satisfactory. No 
drastic cuts; no important changes. 


Texas 


A fine new Vocational and Technical 
school has been opened at San Antonio. 
Mr. L. W. Fox is director of vocational 
education in San Antonio and Mr. J. O. 
Loftin is principal of the vocational 
school. 


Porto Rico 


The first F. F. A. Convention was 
held on March 10 and 11. Porto Rico 
has 45 chapters, with a membership of 
1,663. In the Judging Contest, Penuelas 
Chapter, with a score of 2803 out of a 
possible 3,600 was the high team. The 
high individual score was Nazario 
Castro of Carolina, 1,004 out of a 
possible 1,200. 


Utah 


General appropriations for Vocational 
education i the next biennium were 
denied for lack of taxable resources. 
However, there was a sentiment for 
practical training, and the legislature 
“ear marked"’ a portion of the state 
high school fund for the matching of 
federal funds and general support of 
vocational education. This act may 
prove to be far more significant than 
the amount of the appropriation would 
indicate. 

A modern child labor law was passed 
incorporating most of the recommen- 
dations of the White House Conference. 

Irvin S. Noall has been appointed 
State Director of Vocational Education 
to succeed I. L. Williamson who moved 
from the State a year ago. No appoint- 
ment has been made to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Miss Jean 
Cox, the Home Economics Supervisor. 
Miss Cox has been in the department 
since 1917. 


Wyoming 
Only slight decrease in legislative 


support to vocational education. Ad- 
ministrative personnel reelected. 
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Convention City and Arrangements 














Detroit, The World’s Most In- 
dustrial City, The Headquarters 
for the Eighth Convention of the 
American Vocational Association 


By Eart L. VERNIER 


Detroit Convention and Tourist Bureau 


The building of Detroit on a spot 
where nature has fashioned something 
splendid was partly out of circum- 
stance, partly out of necessity, and 
partly because of a very localized 
convenience. When Cadillac moved 
across Lake Erie and swung north up 
the Detroit River he saw the calm blue 
of these northern waters sheltered from 
the fury of the Great Lakes by an 
island at each end, and on the west 
bank of the river he noticed a slight 
promontory, overlooking the surround- 
ing country, an ideal spot for his sentinels 
to watch the movements of the Indians 
and the British who were gradually 
encroaching upon the territories of 
New France and threatening to anni- 
hilate the power of France in America. 

Then one day General Wolfe swept 
the Plains of Abraham, conquered the 
French with a superior force, and all 
the lands of the St. Lawrence, Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys were surrendered 
to Great Britain. The power of France 
was broken in North America. Detroit 
became a British posession. It remained 
so until 1783 when America broke with 
England. It has since remained under 
American rule with the exception of a 
short period during the War of 1812 
when the British flag flung its defiance 
out across her battlements. 


The nineteenth century gave birth 
to a culture that still clings tradition- 
ally to the city . . . a culture that was 
ripe and glowing before the automobile 
swept in upon us and our industry 
in its maddened pace. The middle of 
the nineteenth century saw a slow and 
continued growth, a sound healthy con- 
dition of business pioneered by men who 
loved business and its gifts to civili- 
zation, men satisfied with small profits 
but sound financial policy. It’s a simple 
story . . . how these men rose to wealth 
and affluence with the success of their 
business, how they found time, in 
their slow deliberate pace, to set up a 
distinct culture, in a society that was 
born out of savage manners and polish- 
ed by the glint of the courts of France. 

Detroit was almost destined to be 
erased from the business picture of the 
country. The city was polishing her 
manners. It was growing, but slowly. 
People here were more interested in the 
quiet luxuries of living than in the 
tenure of, a strictly industrial and 
business complex and Detroit was 
advertised as a ‘“‘city where life is 
worth living’’. Meanwhile other cities 
had become great. Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and 
the rest, all gathering a quick momentum 
to build gigantic perspectives of busi- 
ness, a growing sense to pile cities in 
the air and heap our American wealth. 
This psychology began to grow in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. It 
was the beginning of our metropolitan 
immensities of today. 

Then something happened at Detroit. 
Near the end of the nineteenth century, 








a new era was describing its trajectory 
in the sky. Some of the first experi- 
ments on gasoline engines were being 
tried. Organizations had been formed 
and failed Thousands of dollars were 
being invested and lost. A group of 
young men, men of business and vision, 
just a few, strode into those gargan- 
tuan battles of finance and personality 
and won. Many lost with sick hearts. 
It was the battle of the mighty—mighty 
minds, mighty wills, mighty energies. 

Steam, electricity and gasoline fought 
it out on the streets of the towns and 
the villages of the country. Gasoline 
won... and out of the thickets of the 
nineteenth century came a new civili- 
zation . . a Civilization on wheels. 
Great men had put it there. The tallow 
of the night watch had burned low over 
experiments and ugly words. Machinery 
became the dominant force. The in- 
ternal combustion engine its dynamo. 
Men in these beginnings fought and 
wrangled. They fingered the mechanical 
fibers on an orgy of leaping curiosities, 
followed them till they had found the 
ends of the knot, and the result... . 
engineering triumphs and yellow dust. 

And so Detroit became an industrial 
city .... the most industrial city in the 
world, the world’s motor mart, and 
after our factories were built, we built 
schools and colleges, libraries and 
museums, beautiful theaters and office 
buildings, parks and boulevards. Some 
of our theaters are among the largest 
in the world. Others are unique in 
their strange barbarian architecture. 
With the beauty of the city’s natural 
setting in this paradise of waters, 
visitors will find a wealth of interest. 
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Detroit has cultural and educational 
phases that are known throughout the 
world, beautiful school buildings, and 
one of the most complete educational 
systems in the country. 

To students of history Detroit pre- 
sents to the imagination a succession of 
panorama in history and legend. These 
waters of the Great Lakes hold in their 
bubbled cups the storied legends of a 
forgotten past. No music is sweeter 
than that which speaks from the 
fabled lute of those Indian waters and, 








like the children that followed the 
Pied Piper, thousands of travelers each 
year follow this music of legend to the 
waters of the Great Lakes 

The Detroit City Hall is one of the 
spots in the city that has not passed 
into a sacredly venerated memory. It 
still traces its shadow at the feet of 
mighty monarchs of modern business, 
protected from utilitarian vandalism by 
the tendrils of a sacred tradition and 
by the jaws of its historic cannon, 
perhaps the only gun in the world that 
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has ever sent a missile over the Canadian 
border in times of strife. An enduring 
tribute in bronze is paid to the old 
familiar shrine by the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ monument, erected out of the 
spirit of patriotism that was created 
during the turbulent days of the Civil 
War. If the gift of life were in these 
bronze figures they could probably 
tell the romantic story of the huge 
skyscrapers that gradually arose to 
throw their shadowy incubus over the 
City Hall. 
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DETROIT NIGHT SCENE 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 











Committees on 
Local Arrangements for American 
Vocational Association Convention 


Detroit, December 6, 7, 8, 9 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN, Local Arrangements 
Warren E. Bow, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Detroit. 

ExEcuTIVE SECRETARY 
Earl Bedell, Assistant Director 
Vocational Education, Detroit. 


Chairmen of Local Committees 
PuBLIcITY 

Ereminah D. Jarrard, Principal 

Girls’ Vocational School, Detroit. 
BANQUET 

Grace McAdam, Supervisor, 

Vocational Education, Detroit. 
Music 

Fowler Smith, Supervisor, Music, 

Detroit Public Schools. 


PRINTING 
Ralph W. Polk, Supervising In- 
structor, Printing, Detroit Public 
Schools. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Benjamin F. Comfort, (General 
Chairman) Principal, Cass Tech. 
High School, Detroit. 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR MEN 
William Curtis, Principal, 
Wilson Intermediate School. 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR WOMEN 
Mary Farnsworth, Head of Eng. 
Dept., Cass Technical High. 


Tours, SIGHTSEEING, EDUCATIONAL 
E. Lewis Hayes, Principal, Wilbur 
Wright Cooperative High School 
and Boys’ Vocational Schools, 
Detroit. 





INFORMATION 
J. H. Trybom, Director, Vocational 
Education. 

CoMMITTEE TO COOPERATE WITH THE 

A.V.A. MANAGER OF ExHIBITS 
W. W. Whittinghill, Assistant 
Director, Visual Education, Detroit 

FINANCE 
Made up of local chairmen and 
executive secretary. 

REGISTRATION 
Frank Kepler, Supervisor, Mechani- 
cal Drawing, Detroit. 

SERVICE 
Carl E. Karlstrom, Supervisor, 
Metal Arts. 

MEMBERSHIP 
A. C. Taco, Director of Industrial 
Education, Fordson High School, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

Horets 
Executive Secretary. 

















